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With its narrower boiling range (151-156°) 








You get low solvent losses with Amsco Hexane because of 





Amsco’s closely controlled narrow boiling range, high 








initial boiling point, and low dry end point. 








You also get freedom from residue and odor, and a 
high, fast rate of extraction. 


























There are other good reasons for using Amsco Hexane 
to cut the costs and improve the quality of your extrac- 
tion process. Amsco serves all 48 states promptly and 
intelligently from strategically located refineries, bulk 


Method: 1 -— Amsco Hexane plants and distribution centers. To assure its purity, 
in open dish @ 90°F. 


Amsco Hexane is delivered in tank cars and special con- 
tainers used for this purpose only. 

Samples, technical data and prices available on request. 
Write our Chicago office, 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Dept. JA -92 


Representative tests 





of Amsco Hexane... 


A.P.I. Gravity (60° F) 75.0 
Specific Gravity (60° F) 6852 
Pounds/ gallon (60° F) 5.703 


% 
ASTD ion American Mineral 


-— an Spirits Company 


. ° 
Dry Point ete. CHICAGO, 230 North Michigan Avenue 


Vapor Pressure @ 100°F, psia 5.0 8 NEW YORK «+ LOS ANGELES 


Color, Saybolt : —3Q. eo d Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Carteret—N. J., Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


it 


Dallas, Detroit, Fort Wayne, Grand Rapids, H = polis, Kansas 
City, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Montreal, Murray Hill—N. J., New 
Orleans, Oakland, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis, Toledo, Toronto, and 
Windsor. 
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Some are 
: Better... 
<> than others! 


Know-how, unlimited service, and fair, honest treatment for 
buyer and seller—these are the distinguishing marks of the 


Association member. . . 


National Fats & Oils Brokers Association 
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Pneumatic 


GRAIN 


Conveys, Cleans, and Conditions Grain 
in ONE, FAST, LOW-COST Operation 


Yes... it’s true! Here is the latest up-to-date method of conveying 
and cleaning grain at a big savings to you! With only one man 
operating the Grainvayor, you can load a car of corn in less than 
one half the time it would take a crew of men doing it the old 
fashioned way. PLUS... Grainvayor cleans the grain of rodent 
pellets, live insects, weevil-cut grain, and musty odors... all in 
the same, fast operation! It means loading and cleaning a bushel 
of corn for only a fraction of a cent. Think of the savings... in 
time and money! 


MANY OTHER USES 


Loading corn is only one of Grainvayor’s dollar-saving operations! 
Regardless of your grain handling problem... Grainvayor is 
equipped to do the job—oats from trucks to round bins... wheat 
from grain cars to flat storage . . . soybeans from flat storage to 
box cars... plus many others. And... you can depend on Grain- 
vayor’s guaranteed pneumatic conveying system for dependable, 
long-lasting service. 


Finance plan to meet your requirements—Trade in your old 
pneumatic equipment today for the latest, most efficient portable 
system available. 


Specialized Grainvayor field engineers available. 
Just write or call Streator 2-2176. 


1627 S. Illinois St. STREATOR, ILLINOIS 
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Satisfied Customers | 
Return to Aeroglide’ Again and Again 
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5 Qeroglide Driers 











Ralston Purina Plant, at Wil- i 
son, N. C., 1,000 bu. per 
hr. drier installed 1953 





| 

j 

! The heart of any elevator operation is the grain 

| drier. Aeroglide owners have found from experience 

| that Aeroglide Driers give them a more profitable 

| operation. Lower installation and operating costs, more 

i high quality grain under all weather conditions and 

y cleaner operation are but a few of the many reasons 

| why Aeroglide customers return again and again. 

| Get the complete story on the many superior features 

| of the Aeroglide drier now. See for yourself why, no 
1,500 bu. per hr., Lafayette, matter what the grain . . . no matter what the drying 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

' 





1,000 bu. per hr., Harris- 
burg, Pa., 1954 


Ind., 1954 conditions there is an Aeroglide Drier that will do the 
job better and more economically for you. 





750 bu. per hr., Queretaro, 
Mexico, 1956 


a | 1,500 bu. per hr., Kansas 
City, Mo., 1954 





——_— 
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te information, write for 
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; e comple ‘ a 
For mor d booklet which shows | 
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Aecroglide’s illustrated 
these principles of drie 
installations. 


— ; - Cable: AEROGLIDE 
~Aeroglide “3 Phone TEmple 2-6422 - Cable 
CUOGRaluoN 510 Glenwood Ave. - Raleigh, North Carolina 


=== 






r operation and actual 
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GAS, Oil AND LP GAS FIRED GRAIN DRIERS WITH 200 TO 5,000 BU. PER HR. CAPACITY FOR DRY 
ING CORN, SOYBEANS, RICE, WHEAT, BARLEY, MILO, LUPINE, BUCKWHEAT, PEANUTS, COFFEE, ETC 
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SERVING THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY SINCE 1935 


EIGHT 


Modern, Convenient 
Chemical Laboratories 


to Serve You 


Chicago, Illinois 
9 So. Clinton St. Bidg. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
1514 High St. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Wilson, Arkansas 
Cairo, Illinois 
Blytheville, Arkansas 


Clarksdale, Mississippi 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 
Official Chemists for National Soybean Processors Association 


Main Offices: 265 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 





Specializing in Soybean Oils — Cake — Meals — Feeds 


“Over a million samples analyzed since 1935.” 
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HONEYMEAD PRODUCES A COMPLETE SELECTION OF 


SOybean products 








SOYBEAN OILS 


Crude 

Degummed 

Once-Refined 

Clearsoy —non-break 
Lustersoy —alkali refined and 
bleached 

Savorysoy— deodorized 


MEALS AND PELLETS 
44% Soybean Oil Meal 
Lecithinated Soybean Oil Meal 
Hi-energy Soybean Oil Meal 
Soybean Pellets 


FLOURS AND FLAKES 
Lamisoy—industrial grade for 
adhesives 
De-fatted Soy Flour 
Soybean Brew Flakes—- yeast food 








Through extensive research and development 
Honeymead has continually expanded its line 
of soybean products. Today you will find Honey- 
mead products employed in scores of food and 
industrial plants processing everything from 
pastries, to paint, to pharmaceuticals. 

The Honeymead Products Company can 
serve your needs with efficient, dependable soy- 
bean processing and refining. 


Honeymead 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Mankato, Minnesota e Telephone Mankato 7911, TWX 541 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS AND REFINERS SERVING AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 
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Buy ‘env clean +. 
Sell, env clean! 


[Clipper clean] 





(The new grades make it extra 
protitable to ship only 
cleaned beans.) 





This 2248-D Twin-flow “‘Bigboy”’ and the 
smaller Super 228-D—1200 bu. capacity— 
5 horse drive are two exceptional soybean 
cleaners. Customers say “we can now 
receive—clean and load in a matter of 
minutes.’”’ For those who prefer—both 
models also come in all-steel (not just 
armoured) construction. 


A complete line of Clippers are available 
ue in sizes to fill every capacity and job 


soo THE SUPER 2248-D requirement. 
ON) 3000 BU. PER HR. 
ofa 7% HORSE DRIVE 
OLY HW ; bik D 
O OY eavy metal construction Super-Duty 


Clipper Elevators are available in any 
height and capacity. 





Don't buy a moisture tester ‘til you've had a good 
look at the most accurate, fastest, economical of 
them all—C.A.E. Halross. Write for information. 











ALL CLIPPERS ARE MADE UP AFTER ORDER IS PLACED 








YOU CAN AVOID DELIVERY DELAY BY 
CALLING SAGINAW 2-5191 COLLECT. 





Clipper Cleaners—A Safe Investment 
A. T. FERRELL & CO. Saginaw, Michigan 





GRAIN © SEED 
AND BEAN CLEANERS 
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Howard L. Roach 


Howard L. Roach 


HOWARD L. ROACH of Plainfield, 
Iowa, has given much of his life to 
the service of the soybean crop and 
soybean organizations. 

He has been a member of the 
board of directors of the American 
Soybean Association and active on 
its committees for many years. 

He was vice president of the Asso- 
ciation in 1943 and 1944 and presi- 
dent in 1945 and 1946. 

Mr. Roach was active in the for- 
mation of the Soybean Council of 
America, Inc., and was elected its 
first president in 1956, which posi- 
tion he now holds. 

He was in charge of formulating 
and putting into action the market 
development projects for soybeans 
and soybean products that are be- 
ing sponsored by the Council in 
Spain and Italy, and he went abroad 
for this purpose earlier this year. 

Mr. Roach’s experience with the 
soybean crop and its products has 
been intensive and varied, and in- 
cludes growing, handling, process- 
ing and feed manufacturing. 

Mr. Roach is an accredited farm 
manager, a member of the American 
Society of Farm Managers and Rural 
Appraisers. 

His education included Plainfield, 
Iowa, high school, Cornell College 

. and the University of 

California at Berkeley. 

1 He saw service in 

World War I as a Lieu- 

tenant and fighter pilot 

, in the 41st Aero Squad- 

f ron,.and as he states 

‘ it, “had the advantage 

of seeing most of England, France, 
Germany and Belgium from the air.” 

Mr. Roach is married and is the 
father of two sons and one daughter. 
He also has four grandchildren. 

He is the president of Roach Farms, 
Inc., a firm engaged in farming, 
farm management, estate manage- 
ment and rural appraising. 


10 


Honorary 
Life 
Members 
1987 


He is past president of the Iowa 
Good Roads Association, the Iowa 
Farm Managers Association and of 
the National Republican Farm Coun- 
cil. He is a member of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Roach’s long service to his 
church, the American Baptist, and to 
the Boy Scouts of America is some- 
thing of which he can be proud. He 
has been awarded the Silver Beaver, 
the highest service award offered by 
the Boy Scouts, for his contributions 
to scouting. 

He is national treasurer of the 
American Baptist Men, and is a 
member of boards and committees 
of the American Baptist Convention. 
Mrs. Roach (Dr. Frieda R. Roach) is 
well known in her own right, as she 
is now national president of the 
American Baptist Women. 


Ersel Walley 


IT WOULD BE hard to overempha- 
size the interest and enthusiasm and 
plain hard work that Ersel Walley 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., has expended 
in behalf of the soybean crop and the 
American Soybean Association. It 
would be hard to overemphasize the 
impact that he has had on the crop 
and the Association. 

Mr. Walley saw early that what 
the soybean needed was not re- 
stricted acres but more markets and 
wider usage. And as chairman of the 
trade and use and market promotion 
committees of ASA, he has worked 
long and hard and vigorously for the 
promotion of broader uses and 
markets. 

Earlier than most he sensed the 
opportunities for the sale of U.S. 
soybeans abroad. He has traveled 
to the far ends of the earth in behalf 
of these sales, sometimes at his own 
expense. 

Some years ago Ersel Walley 
coined the phrase, “Soybeans are 
worth more money.” 


Ersel Walley 


Ersel Walley was born and raised 
on a farm in Paulding County, Ohio. 
After graduation from high school 
he attended business college, taught 
school, served as a deputy in the 
county treasurer’s office, and com- 
pleted his college education. 


As a tenant farmer he began grow- 
ing soybeans in 1922, and as a farm 
operator and a farm manager, he has 
grown soybeans continuously since 
that year. From 1923 to 1927 he was 
also in charge of two large grain 
elevators in northwestern Ohio and 
gained early experience in the hand- 
ling of soybeans from the standpoint 
of the local elevator. 


In 1931 Mr. Walley organized Wal- 
ley Agricultural Service with a 
principal office in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and a branch office in Paulding, 
Ohio. 


In 1947 Walley Agricultural Serv- 
ice initiated the Monthly Farm Busi- 
ness Letter which is supplied to 
banks and business firms, and Mr. 
Walley serves as senior editor of this 
publication. 


For many years he has served as 
a director of the American Soybean 
Association, and was president in 
1948 and 1949. In 1948, he spent 3 
months in Europe at his own ex- 
pense, investigating the possibility of 
a postwar market for American soy- 
beans. 


In 1956 and 1957, he accepted as- 
signments to arrange soybean ex- 
hibits at International Trade Fairs in 
Osaka and Tokyo. While in Japan 
in 1956 he was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Japanese-American Soy- 
bean Institute. 


Mr. Walley and Mr. Roach were 
chosen honorary life members of 
the American Soybean Association 
at the Minneapolis convention. The 
awards were presented at the an- 
nual banquet. They were the 23rd 
and 24th members so honored. 
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Gets beans cleaner 
than ever with 
variable-speed fan 


Famous Case air-lift cleaning floats off chaff 
and dirt above the sieve, keeps sieve openings 
clear to allow beans to fall through free and 
clean. Now, this cleaning action is better than 
ever with variable-speed fan in the new Case 
77 combine. You balance air pressure to suit 
any crop—from big beans to fluffy grass seeds 
—with a single, easy adjustment of the V-belt 
drive. 

You can remove dockage, too, with the new 
Case roto cleaner to upgrade your beans for 
premium price. Auger and screen rotate to- 
gether to produce a tumbling action that sifts 
out weed seeds and other materials. 


New Case 150 combine has centered 13-foot header that 
takes four 40-inch rows easily. Spike-tooth or aggres- 
sive, yet gentle rub-bar cylinder has two speeds, 500 
and 625 RPM. Powerful, economy-record Case 400 
engine. 


New Case Crop-Way Purchase Plan lets you get crop-saving, Qe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee be | 


profit-making Case combines and other implements when you j Get Cleaner Beans This Year 
need them, make later payments when you have money coming 


: = ; We'll send you the complete story on how to get cleaner 
in. Get details from your Case dealer. i 


beans with Case combines. Check below or write in margin 


i Case Co. Dept. J-757, Racine, Wis. 
| _] 7-foot 77 combine [] 13-foot 150 SP combine 
es ee [] Crop elevators [] Crop-Way Purchase Plan 


3.1, CASE COMPANY ©¢ RACINE, WISCONSIN Name it ae 
Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years l Address. wetihi a 


! 
Ce | 


other machines or tractors that interest you. Mail to J. L. i 
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EXPAND 
MODERNIZE 
STREAMLINE 


cut 
operating 
costs 
reduce 
solvent 
loss 



































French, the world’s largest manufacturer of vege- 
table oil processing equipment, can show you how 
to cut operating costs ... increase capacity ... and 
improve product quality. Our engineers have made 
complete studies of many operating plants of all 
makes —and have shown management how to cut 
costs and increase capacity .. . all at very low cost. 
Ask us to make recommendations for boosting the 
efficiency and profits of your plant. Write to 
FOMMCO, Extraction Division, Piqua, Ohio. 


French patented Desolventizer-Toaster. 


THE R ENC Ho. MUL. 


MACHINERY CO. 


3 PIQUA, OHIO-U. S.A. 


@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-DRYERS 
e@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS é 


French Continuous Mechanical Screw @ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 


Press. Residual oils as low as 2.5%. 


Ps 
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AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 


SOME BEANS 
HAVE BEEN 
HARVESTED 


YIELD 
OUTLOOK 


SEPTEMBER, 1957 


Vol. 5, No. 17 
Hudson, Iowa 
Sept. 9, 1957 


We have scattered reports of last of August and first of Sep- 
tember harvest of 1957-crop soybeans in Kansas, Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois. 

Elmer L. Buster, Kansas Soya Products Co., Emporia, received 
his first soybeans Aug. 26. They were Harosoys yielding 20 bushels 
per acre. 

Three hundred acres of defoliated Clark soybeans were to be 
harvested near Sikeston, Mo., Aug. 27, with very few fields to be 
harvested for another 242 weeks. 

Several loads of Chippewas were received in the Trenton, Mo., 
area at about the same time. And some combining was being done 
south of Paris, Ill. 

But in general the crop was reported later than normal all over 
the soybean belt. Observers expected movement to start a week 
to a month later than last year. 

Buster says the main movement in Kansas won’t come until 
early October, with yields and perhaps total bushels more than 
last year. 


J. Ross Fleetwood, University of Missouri, Columbia, reported 
the crop late as of Aug. 30, but dry hot weather was maturing it 
rapidly in some areas. He thought the movement would start a 
week later than in 1956. 

G. G. McIlroy, Irwin, says movement will be later than normal 
in west central Ohio. 

Russell S. Davis, Clayton, says a killing frost before Oct. 15 
will catch a sizable area in west central Illinois. 

In Iowa the crop was making good progress but warm, dry 
weather was needed to mature it. 


You will have the benefit of U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Sept. 1 soybean crop estimate before you read this. Galvin’s esti- 
mate, out Sept. 4, was for a national crop of 452 million bushels, 
up 10 million from a month earlier. 

Quoting Walley Agricultural Service, Fort Wayne, Ind., Sept. 1: 
“At best it is doubtful if a crop as large as the 1956 crop is possible 
in spite of the larger acreage this year. Too many late soybeans 
is the real threat. With shorter days, soybeans incline to shut up 
shop for the year. Without ideal weather the crop will likely be 
below early expectations.” 

And Davis at Clayton, Ill., Aug. 28: “If Illinois produces her 
normal 25-30% of the crop again this year, the total yield will be 
below 1956. We drove across Illinois through Peoria and Bloom- 
ington and back through Taylorville, Assumption and Springfield. 
Only in the Bloomington area do the soybeans cover the ground from 
row to row. A great many fields on the south route are only knee 
high. On sandy soils east of the Illinois River the leaves are yellow- 
ing on both north and south routes and growth is short.” 

Mark H. Brown, Lake Providence, La., reports the early crop 
better than last year. Total crop will be 20% less than 1956. Grass 
is bad in the late crop. 

The Virginia State Weather-Crop Report states soybeans have 


ARTICLES APPEARING IN LATE NEWS ARE NOT TO BE REPRINTED WITHOUT THE 
PERMISSION OF THE AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION. 












































CANADA 
TO RESTRICT 
IMPORTS? 


EXPORT 
OUTLOOK 
FOR OILS 


SALES BY 
COMMODITY 


made rapid improvement since recent rains and prospects are now 
for average or better yields. 


A delegation from the Ontario Soya-Bean Growers’ Marketing 
Board has been negotiating with the Canadian government at Ot- 
tawa for measures to raise the soybean price level in Canada and 
some form of restricted imports to encourage home production of 
soybeans. 

They point out that the Canadian crop can be expanded three 
times before a surplus will develop since Canada has been im- 
porting about two-thirds of her requirements from the United States. 

The London, Ontario, Free Press reports “the government will 
study the board’s proposal to raise the soybean price level and de- 
cide whether it can best be done with a system based on floor 
prices and quotas, tariffs or a straight subsidy.” 

The delegation included Gilles DePutter, chairman of the board; 
A. E. Jolley, vice chairman; and K. A. Standing, secretary-manager. 


It appears that exportable supplies of edible vegetable oils in 
1957-58 will not be much different from this year’s expected record 
exports of 1% billion pounds, Martin Sorkin, Office of the Secre- 
tary, U. S. Department of Agriculture, told the American Soybean 
Association convention in Minneapolis. 

“Our major markets for soybean oil under P. L. 480 in the past 
year were Spain and Italy,” said Sorkin. “Italy’s last two (olive) 
crops were relatively small and an increase is in prospect for 1957- 
58. However, since Italy normally is a heavy importer there is a 
good possibility that she will take oil under P. L. 480 again next 
season. Spain’s last crop was well above average . . . Even so, 
Spanish needs for oil have been increasing at a rapid rate and the 
import needs may again prove to be substantial. 

“We can assure you that P. L. 480 will be used where possible 
to export oil which is surplus to our dollar demands.” 


Commodity Credit Corp. has just announced a new sales total 
of 24.9 million bushels of soybeans taken over in price support oper- 
ations on the 1956 crop. Sales by commodity offices: Chicago 14.7 
million bushels; Minneapolis 8.6 million bushels; Kansas City 876,- 
200 bushels; Dallas 689,269 bushels. 








Cash prices * 
Aug. 30 
Soybeans, No. 1 yellow, Chicago, bu. -......0..0.222220..eceseseeeeees $ 2.40 . 
Soybean oil meal, Decatur, tom -........n.n.......ececececscsccessescsseeee 53.00 
Soybeam oli; erate, Deentar, TD. coin. nna secs ccceccsencee 11% 








Cash price to Cash price to 
farmers for farmers for Price for Retail cash price 
No. 1 old crop No. 2 old crop new crop for bagged 
soy soybeans soybeans soybean oil meal 
Aug. 30 Aug. 30 Aug. 30 Aug. 30 
panes. $2.20 $2.06@$2.14 
Rifas 2.33@$2.35  $2.26@$2.33 2.15 $60 
Iowa ...... 2.18 2.18 2.05 75 
aa... wee 2.17 2.09 68@$70 
ee aaa 2.25 


2.00 







2.29 2.09 75 
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Grain or no grain...a Butler building 
will always be a good investment 


Someday, for natural or manmade reasons, there 
will be a period when you have no grain to store. 

You'll be better off at that time if you own a 
Butler. As soon as the grain is gone, your Butler 
building can become a warehouse. 

It can just as well become a garage, a showroom 
or a factory. The same fine features that make a 
Butler strong, tight and dry for grain storage, make 
it ideal for dozens of other uses. 

A Butler building is ready for that “other use” im- 
mediately. The famous Butler rigid frame construc- 


Your Butler Builder has the film. He is listed in the Yellow Pages 
under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings’— or write direct. 


“£6, page” 


Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equip ¢ Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment 
Custom Fabrication 





Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, III. 
Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. 

Washington, D. C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee = 5 
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tion gives the building extra strength without 
requiring brace rods to the floor. The floor is smooth 
and level. The clear-span interior takes big loads 
easily. Straight sides allow high stacking (or easy 
window installation). Big doors allow free entrance. 

For profitable grain storage now—and lucrative 
“other use” later—consider Butler before you make 
that important investment in a grain storage struc- 
ture. The slide film, “A New Profit Dimension in 
Grain Storage,” may give you some new ideas on 
the subject. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


(_] Tell my Butler Builder I'd like to see the film. 
_] Please send me the catalog on Butler steel grain storage buildings. 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 


! 
' 
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Honorary life membership award is pre- 
sented to Ersel Walley (left) by K. E. 
Beeson, Purdue University extension agrono- 
mist. 


Minnesota directors Charles V. Simpson, 
Waterville, and John W. Evans, Montevideo. 
Simpson was newly elected at the con- 
vention. Evans is an ASA past president. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Jolley, Chatham, Ontario, 
Canada. 






New officers American Soybean Association, left to right, Sawyer, Strayer, Simcox. 


YEAR of solid accomplishment 
for the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation was marked by the 37th an- 
nual convention at Minneapolis Aug. 
27 and 28—and also for the Soybean 
Council of America and the Jap- 
anese-American Soybean Institute. 
It saw the first year’s activity com- 
pleted for the Council with soybean 
export market proj- 
ects launched in 
Spain and Italy, and 
the Japanese-Ameri- 
can Soybean Institute 
well into its second 
year on a similar 
—<«~——- project in Japan. 
ASA President Albert Dimond, 
Council President Howard L. Roach, 
Market Development Committee 
Chairman Ersel Walley, and Execu- 
tive Vice President Geo. M. Strayer 
all reported on their trips abroad in 
behalf of export markets. 





Report from Japan 


Managing Director Hayashi re- 
ported on the work of the Institute. 
Sr. Don Juan de Arespacochaga of 
Madrid, Spain, appeared as a repre- 
sentative of Foisa, one of three Span- 
ish oil groups cooperating with the 
Council on the export project in 
Spain. 










Mitsuo Hirano sent greetings from 
the Association of Oil and Fat Manu- 
facturers of Japan. 

As Strayer said in his annual re- 
port: “For the first time in history 
we now have the organizational 
structure of the soybean industry 
completed and we are on the thres- 
hold of big things.” 


About 300 soybean producers, 
processors, grain handlers and others 
from 23 states and Canada, Japan, 
Spain, Italy and France attended the 
2-day sessions at Hotel Leamington. 

Annual meetings of the National 
Soybean Processors Association and 
the National Soybean Crop Improve- 
ment Council advisory board were 
also held at the Leamington. 


John Sawyer, London, Ohio, was 
elected ASA president, succeeding 
Albert Dimond, the Association’s ef- 
ficient and hard-working president 
of the past 2 years. 

C. G. Simcox, Assumption, II]., was 
elected vice president, succeeding 
Sawyer. 

Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, 
was reelected executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer. 

Minnesota acquired a new director 
in recognition of its expanding soy- 
bean production. His name is Charles 
Simpson, Waterville, Minn. 


Left to right, the newly elected officers of the National Soybean Processors Association: 
Glenn Pogeler, vice chairman of the board; Don Walker, secretary; Harold Abbott, treasurer; 
M. D. McVay, chairman of the board; and R. G. Houghtlin, president. 
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Minneapolif¥ 
Of SolidA 


Meeting Marks Year 


@\ccomplishment 


John Sawyer elected ASA president. 


A director from Minnesota is added. 


Walter M. Scott, Jr., Scott Planta- 
tions, Tallulah, La., was elected to 
the board of directors for 1 year to 
succeed Herbert H. Huddleston, La- 
mont, Miss. 

Directors reelected were Dimond; 
Jake Hartz, Jr., Stuttgart, Ark.; Sim- 
cox; Chester B. Biddle, Remington, 
Ind.; Howard L. Roach, Plainfield, 
Iowa; John W. Evans, Montevideo, 
Minn.; Sawyer; and A. E. Jolley, 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada. 


Council Membership 


Producer membership on the board 
of directors of the Soybean Council 
of America will remain the same 
during the coming year as in the 
year just closed, except that Simcox 
will replace Huddleston. 

Other producer members of the 
Council board are Sawyer, Evans, 
Biddle, and Hartz. 

Processor members of the Council 
board are D. O. Andreas, Mankato, 
Minn.; S. E. Cramer, Chicago, I11.; 
W. E. Huge, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Dwight Dannen, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Ralph Golseth, Danville, Ill.; Richard 
Westley, Chicago; M. D. McVay, 
Minneapolis; and Donald B. Walker, 
St. Louis. 

J. O. Christianson, director of the 


David Frymire, assistant manager, Ohio 
Valley Soybean Cooperative, Henderson, 
Ky.; and Oscar D. Keck, Mt. Vernon, Ind., 
a director of the co-op. 
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Minnesota Farm School, was toast- 
master at the annual banquet, which 
also featured musical numbers by 
Minnesota 4-H talent contest win- 
ners. 

U. S. Senator H. H. Humphrey, 
booked as the banquet speaker, failed 
to show due to the “pressure of leg- 
islative duties.” Walley and Roach, 
who were presented honorary life 
memberships the same evening, sub- 
stituted and gave colorful accounts 
of their recent trips abroad. 

The Minnesota soybean processors 
sponsored a reception preceding the 
banquet. Committees responsible for 
the success of the convention: 

Convention—John W. Evans, chair- 
man; Geo. M. Strayer, Verlon Welch, 
Howard L. Roach, Jean W. Lambert, 
Tom Croll, and James Hayward. 

Awards—John Sawyer, chairman; 
David G. Wing, and Dr. W. L. Burli- 
son. 

Resolutions — John Butterfield, 
chairman; John Evans, H. H. Huddle- 
ston, Howard L. Roach, Harold Lums- 
den, O. H. Acom, A. E, Jolley, C. G. 
Simcox, and Roger Gish. 

Nominations — David G. Wing, 


David G. Wing, Mechanicsburg, Ohio, 
gives Mrs. Howard Roach a bouquet of 
red roses in recognition of honorary life 
membership award to her husband at right. 
Seated at left is J. O. Christianson, Min- 
nesota Farm School director, who wos 
master of ceremonies. 


Dr. W. W. Worsella, head of crops and 
soils, South Dakota State College; and 
W. W. Brookins, secretary of the Flax De- 
velopment Committee, Minneapolis. 


H. M. Newell, Swift & Co., Chicago, (left), 
Mrs. Ward Calland, and Calland of the 
National Soybean Crop Improvement Coun- 
cil, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Registration desk was busy. Geo. McCulley, ASA business manager and Mrs. McCulley at 
left were in charge. At the center is A. E. Jolley, director from Ontario; at the far right 
is K. A. Standing, secretary-manager of the Soya Bean Growers Marketing Board. 





A section of the crowd listening to the speeches. 


chairman; Ersel Walley and Chester 
B. Biddle. 


Processor Election 


NATIONAL Soybean Processors As- 
sociation reelected R. G. Houghtlin, 
Chicago, IIl., president. 


M. D. McVay, Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was elected chairman 
of the board; and Glenn Pogeler, 
North Iowa Soybean Processing As- 
sociation, Mason City, Iowa, was 
elected vice chairman. Both are new 
offices. 

Dwight L. Dannen, Dannen Mills, 
St. Joseph, Mo., retired as vice presi- 
dent and chairman of the NSPA ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Don Walker, Ralston Purina Co., 


St. Louis, Mo., was reelected secre- 
tary; and H. A. Abbott, Funk Bros. 
Seed Co., Bloomington, Ill., was re- 
elected treasurer. 

The following were elected direc- 
tors to serve 3-year terms: D. O. 
Andreas, Honeymead Products Co., 
Mankato, Minn.; Earl J. Brubaker, 
the Borden Co., New York, N. Y.; 
R. G. Golseth, Lauhoff Soya Co., 
Danville, Ill.; R. B. Jude, Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
W. H. Knapp, the Buckeye Cotton 
Oil division, Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
E. E. Rhodes, A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, III. 

Serving holdover terms as direc- 
tors are: Sewall D. Andrews, Jr., 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; S. E. Cramer, Swift & Co., 


Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Simcox, Assumption, 
ll, at the banquet. 


Chicago, Ill.; Dwight L. Dannen, 
Dannen Grain & Milling Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo.; A. C. Hoehne, Archer- 
Daniels - Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; W. E. Huge, Central Soya Co., 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind.; M. C. Lar- 
son, Muscatine Processing Corp., 
Muscatine, Iowa; Donald C. Ogg, 
Iowa Soya Co., Redfield, Iowa; J. J. 
Quinlan, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill.; H. R. Scroggs, Iowa Milling Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; William King 
Self, Riverside Oil Mill, Marks, 
Miss.; R. O. Westley, the Glidden 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Clark Yager, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa; and 
Ralph Wells, Ralph Wells & Co., 
Monmouth, Ill. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Trading Facilities for all 
Vegetable and Animal Fats & Oils 
Export—Import—Spot Trading 


and 


Futures 14 ontracts 


Prime Crude Soybean Oil 
Refined Cottonseed Oil 
Bleachable Fancy Tallow 


Call or write your member broker for commission rates, contract information, spreading possibilities and 
all statistics —Ask for the Exchange’s Weekly Fats and Oils Letter. 
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Report of the Executive Vice President and 


Secretary-Treasurer . . 


. Geo. M. Strayer 


“We Are on the Threshold 
Of Big Things’ 


OFFICIAL FIGURES released by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in- 
dicate the largest soybean acreage 
in history in 1957. There are vary- 
ing figures on the anticipated size 
of the 1957 crop, in terms of bush- 
els, with approximately the same 
number of estimates as there are 
estimators. Without question we are 
going to have another large soybean 
crop this year, and it may or may 
not be as large as that of 1956. 

During the past year we have, for 
the first time, operated our industry 
under conditions which indicated 
that we were going to have a sur- 
plus of soybeans on hand at the end 
of the crop season. As the season 
has progressed it has become less 
apparent that we would have such 
a surplus, and through the period 
of months that surplus has entirely 
dissipated. It now appears that we 
may have no more 
soybeans on hand on 
Oct. 1, 1957, than we 
had on Oct. 1, 1956. 
That is a healthy 
situation, and let us 
hope that we can 
continue to be in that 
position as each of the crop years 
is concluded. 

This year we are seeing the larg- 
est export movement of soybeans in 
history. It is now quite apparent 
that we will reach the 80-million- 
bushel mark on the export of whole 
soybeans, and in addition to that 
we have exported from the United 
States tremendous quantities of soy- 
bean oil during the past year. We 
have begun to capitalize on the 
tremendous potential markets for 





Four processors: Norman Haugse and Earl G. Oien, Halstad Elevator 
Co., Halstad, Minn.; and Frank Smith and Clyde Logan, Farmers Coop- 


erative Association, Ralston, lowa. 


soybeans and soybean products 
which exist around the world. We 
have begun to scratch the surface, 
but we still have a long way to go 
before we have reached our poten- 
tial. 

You will recall that at this meet- 
ing 1 year ago we had a number of 
representatives of the Japanese trade 
organizations with whom we are 
working in Japan. Following our 
meetings at Urbana we spent con- 
siderable time showing these men 
around the soybean production 
areas, through processing plants, we 
gave them opportunity to meet with 
producers and handlers, we showed 
them the exportation of soybeans 
from the ports of New Orleans and 
Mobile, and we gave them an op- 
portunity to meet with officials of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and with officials of national farm 
organizations in Washington, D. C. 

On Mar. 31 of this year we com- 
pleted the first full year’s operation 
of the Japanese-American Soybean 
Institute, which is the operating 
agency for the market development 
project which we are operating in 
conjunction with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The final re- 
port for the first year indicated the 
expenditure of about $69,000 in Jap- 
anese yen of funds which were the 
property of the U. S. government, 
and which had been made available 
to us under our market develop- 
ment project operated under Public 
Law 480. 

In services, time of personnel and 
cash the Japanese trade groups 
contributed approximately $15,000 in 





In cash expended, 


Japanese yen. 
personnel time, time of industry 
members who assisted in the enter- 
tainment of the visitation team and 
similar items, the American Soy- 
bean Association expended approxi- 
mately $25,000 in the first year’s 
operation of this project. In other 
words, during this first year’s opera- 
tion we expended a total in Japanese 
yen and in dollars of approximately 
$109,000 to conduct a rather thorough 
study of the needs of the Japanese 
markets. 

Yesterday afternoon Mr. Hayashi 
described to you the work of the 
Japanese-American Soybean Insti- 
tute. It is all aimed at one objec- 
tive — increasing the markets for 
American soybeans in Japan. To in- 
crease the markets we have to in- 
crease markets for soybean prod- 
ucts, and our present programs are 
aimed solely in that direction 

Based on the first year of experi- 
ence the board of directors of the 
American Soybean Association at its 
meeting in Chicago on Dec. 1 author- 
ized the president and the secretary 
to negotiate with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service for continuation of 
the Japanese market development 
project for a 3-year period. We found 
this to be an impossibility, but we 
did enter a request for continuation 
of the project beyond Mar. 31. 


Went to Japan 

I spent the month of February in 
Japan reviewing the work of the 
Japanese-American Soybean _Insti- 
tute and meeting with governmental 
agencies and the five trade groups 


Visiting in the Crown Iron Works Co. booth: Harry Wiysel, Fremont 


Cake & Meal Co., Fremont, Nebr.; Ruben Miller, Sam Miller Bag Co., 
Minneapolis; John Enns, Co-op Vegetable Oils, Ltd., Altoona, Manitoba; 
and Al Kaiser of Crown, Minneapolis. 
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in Japan with whom we are con- 
ducting the affairs of the Japanese- 
American Soybean Institute. While 
there I obtained the agreement of 
the five trade groups to continue 
participation in the operation of the 
Japanese-American Soybean Insti- 
tute on an expanded basis for a 2- 
year period. When I returned from 
Japan with the signatures of the 
five cooperating agencies we im- 
mediately filed with the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of USDA a re- 
quest for a project which would 
utilize $150,000 per year in FAS 
funds. This project was approved 
on Apr. 3, and is now in operation. 

In other words, we are now oper- 
ating on the basis of a program 
which is doubled in size over that 
of the past year. This requires that 


we double the minimum amount of 





David G. Wing, Mechanicsburg, Ohio gives 
the report of the nominating committee. 





Agronomists G. P. Webster, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, and J. B. Peterson, 
Purdue University. 





Three lowcns: C. F. Booker, North lowa 
Cooperative Processing Association, Forest 
City; Fred Maywald, Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of lowa, Des Moines; and C. M. 
Gregory, Farmers Cooperative Co., Dike. 
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financing which we put into this 
project. We have requested from 
a number of organizations and agen- 
cies assistance in the financing of the 
dollar end of the project, and re- 
sponse has been generally satisfac- 
tory. 

I think it very wise to keep in 
mind the fact that there is a poten- 
tial market in Japan for several 
times the quantity of soybeans now 
being purchased. The greatest single 
limiting factor is the allocation of 
dollars by the Japanese government. 
Another deterring factor is the 10% 
import duty which is levied on all 
soybeans imported into Japan today. 
Taking a cue from some past actions 
of industry groups within the United 
States, the Japanese government on 
Oct. 1, 1956, reinstated the 10% im- 
port duty, under the guise of pro- 
tection to Japanese soybean pro- 
ducers. Therefore the end products 
made from American soybeans in 
Japan are approximately 10% higher 
in price than would otherwise be 
necessary, limiting the markets to 
that extent. 

Cooperation from the five Jap- 
anese trade groups and from the per- 
sonnel in the central office of the 
Japanese-American Soybean Insti- 
tute has been extremely satisfactory, 
and it is my personal feeling that 
the assuming of responsibility for 
this market development project in 
Japan and the cooperative programs 
lined up with the Japanese trade 
groups is the biggest single step 
forward which the American Soy- 
bean Association has ever taken to- 
ward development of markets for 
our commodities. 


Work of the Council 

You will recall that at the meet- 
ings at Urbana 1 year ago there was 
considerable discussion of the antici- 
pated program of the Soybean Coun- 
cil of America. The organization 
had just been incorporated at that 
time, and the first meetings had 
been held, after a long series of 
committee meetings which led up 
to the actual formation of the or- 
ganization. Before we left Urbana 
a year ago provision had been made 
for the signing of a market develop- 
ment agreement covering the opera- 
tions of the Soybean Council of 
America in European countries. The 
agreement was signed very shortly 
after the Urbana meetings, and 
Howard Roach is reporting to you 
this afternoon on the operations and 
the accomplishments of the market 
development program being con- 
ducted by the Soybean Council of 
America in the European countries. 
It will suffice to say here that the 


opening of an office in Spain, and 
the opening of an office in Italy, 
together with the employment of 
Fred Marti, the former agricultural 
attache at Madrid, Spain, as director 
of our European operations, has been 
a big step forward for the soybean 
industry. 

We are now in a position to do 
the things which will result in in- 
creased usage of American soybean 
oil and soybean oil meal in the 
European markets. For a long per- 
iod of years I was very much in- 
terested in the formation of an in- 
dustry-wide organization to do the 
promotional work which I could 
see was so acutely needed, and 
which could not be done by the 
American Soybean Association. Now 
we have that organization built, we 
have a degree of cooperation be- 
tween the producers and processors 
of soybeans which has never before 
existed, and we are ready to aggres- 
sively do the selling job which is 
so badly needed. 

In 1956 the American Soybean As- 
sociation sponsored an exhibit of 
American soybeans at the Osaka 
International Trade Fair, and Ersel 
Walley was in charge of that exhibit 
for the American Soybean Associa- 
tion. Our exhibit there was visited 
by nearly 1 million people. 

During the past May we sponsored 
a second exhibit, this time at the 
Tokyo International Trade Fair. This 
exhibit was visited by approximate- 
ly 1.2 million persons. We occupied 
110 linear feet of exhibit space in 
the agricultural pavilion of the 
Tokyo International Trade Fair, 
about 40 feet of which was devoted 
to the American Soybean Associa- 
tion exhibit, and about 60 feet of 
which was devoted to the exhibits 
by the miso, shoyu, tofu and fats 
and oils manufacturers organizations 
in Japan. The 1957 exhibit was 
presented under the name of the 
Japanese-American Soybean _Insti- 
tute, and it showed the travel of 
American soybeans from the fields 
of Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, and the 
other states to the ultimate user in 
Japan in a very graphic fashion. 

It is my belief that as a means of 
introducing American soybeans to 
the various areas of the world the 
trade fair exhibits are very worth- 
while. A trade fair exhibit will 
never do the entire selling job. It 
must be accompanied by and sup- 
plemented with actual trade efforts 
expended by the industry involved. 
I am satisfied that the Japanese- 
American Soybean Institute opera- 
tions in Japan are doing the job 
in that country, and I know that the 
Soybean Council efforts in the Eur- 
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PROMPT EXPELLER’ PARTS SHIPMENT 
FROM FIVE WAREHOUSES 


@ No matter where you’re located in the United States, Canada 
or Mexico, it pays to buy genuine Expeller replacement parts 
You get safe, swift, sure shipments from a strategically located 
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Expeller parts... parts that mill records prove give 27% longer 
life and more! Rely on genuine Expeller parts. You’ll find they 
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opean countries are aimed at this 
same direction. 


The 1957 program on price sup- 
ports on soybeans was of consider- 
able interest. A year ago we had 
seen an increase in the price sup- 
port level, over the objections of 
representatives of the American Soy- 
bean Association. In 1957 the price 
support level was cut back to a fig- 
ure slightly above that of the 1955 
crop. This was a step in the right 
direction, for it enables us to be 
more competitive pricewise in the 
markets of the world on soybeans 
and soybean products. 


Legislative Front 


Strangely, there have been no 
major legislative problems in Wash- 
ington so far as the soybean industry 
has been concerned during the past 
year. We have exerted considerable 
effort in behalf of the continuation 
of P. L. 480 appropriations, and after 
long delay the bill appropriating an 
additional $1 billion for the use in 
the exportation of agricultural com- 
modities into other friendly nations 
of the world was passed and signed 
by the President only a few weeks 
ago. Large quantities of soybean oil 
have been exported under this pro- 
gram, but no soybeans have ever 
been exported under P. L. 480. It 
is my sincere wish that we should 
keep our industry in such position 
that no soybeans are made available 
under P. L. 480 for some time to 
come. Certainly our industry is 
more healthy when that situation 
exists. 


We still have one large problem 
which we must solve. It was with 
us a year ago. It pertains to the 
grading standards on soybeans. I 
would like to review for you very 
briefly the importance of it. 


When the grading standards on 
American soybeans were changed ef- 
fective as of Sept. 1, 1955, there was 
one very apparent omission. We had 
requested that the broken particles 
of soybeans which pass through the 
8/64-inch round hole screen be 
removed from the classification as 
foreign material, and placed in the 
category of split soybeans. When 
the decision was made in the grain 
grading branch of the Department 
of Agriculture to change the stand- 
ards effective as of Sept. 1, 1955, it 
was feared there were so many ad- 
ministrative problems in changing 
the classification of the small broken 
particles of soybeans that the change 
which had been proposed by the 
American Soybean Association, and 
upon which public hearings had 
been held, was not made. We have 
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continued to classify all that ma- 
terial which goes through the 8/64- 
inch round hole screen as foreign 
material. 


As I have pointed out repeatedly 
in my editorials in the Soybean Di- 
gest and at these meetings, broken 
soybeans produce soybean oil and 
soybean oil meal. They are not 
foreign material. They are merely 
soybeans which have changed size 
and form. We are doing material 
damage to ourselves so long as we 
classify broken particles of soybeans 
in the foreign material classification. 
High foreign material content is 
continually used against us in Japan, 
in the European countries and even 
here at home in the selling efforts 
on American soybeans. For our own 
protection and in behalf of increas- 
ing our markets for American soy- 
beans we should again request con- 
sideration of this change by the 
grain grading branch, and if neces- 
sary I suggest that we ask for a 
public hearing on this matter again. 
We are our own worst enemy in this 
matter, and it is time we are doing 
something about it. 


At various times in my annual re- 
ports I have discussed with you the 
financial problems of the American 
Soybean Association. For a series of 
years the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation has found itself in a position 
of having an appetite which is bigger 
than its income. There have been so 
many jobs which needed doing and 
there has been insufficient income 
to the Association to do those many 
jobs. We have not told our story to 
enough people. To the average soy- 
bean producer of the United States 
the many things which have hap- 
pened in the soybean industry have 
happened because of the soybean 
crop, and not because men have 
spent time, effort, sweat and toil 
in making those things happen. The 
average producer, I am very much 
afraid, does not recognize that the 
American Soybean Association has 
had something to do with the prices 
which he has received for soybeans 
through the last several years. Our 
financial income has been insuf- 
ficient to take care of the many de- 
mands on the Association for ex- 
penditures and personnel. 


During the past year we have 
seen a slight reversal of the trend 
which has been taking place for 
the last couple of years on adver- 
tising lineage in the Soybean Digest. 
On Jan. 1, 1957, because of increas- 
ing paper costs and increasing print 
costs, we increased our advertising 
rates in the Soybean Digest. Con- 
tracts submitted to us prior to Jan. 





1 carry the old rate. We are now 
beginning to see the effects of the 
rate increase, and we have also in- 
creased the amount of advertising 
lineage during the current year 
over that of the past. We hope this 
trend continues. 


The Soybean Blue Book continues 
to show a profit. Subscriptions to 
Late News continue to be favorable 
and we have held about steady on 
that publication. There are some 
problems in connection with it that 
are being considered by the board 
of directors. 


As has been the custom for a num- 
ber of years, an official audit of 
the books of the American Soybean 
Association was made by Charles 
N. Hostetler, certified public ac- 
countant. His audit covered a per- 
iod of 1244 months, as the 1956 audit 
had been made as of Aug. 1, due to 
the early dates on our convention 
held at Urbana. This year because 
the convention dates were later, we 
closed our books as of Aug. 15. The 
current audit, therefore, represents 
12% months of actual operations, 
but it also represents 13 issues of 
The Soybean Digest. 


Finances Better 

For the 124% months we show a 
net income slightly above the actual 
expenditures during that period. 
After making allowances for in- 
ventory depreciation, for deprecia- 
tion on equipment and paying all 
bills for the 12% months, we show 
a net income of excess of expendi- 
tures of approximately $2,800. This 
is the first time in several years 
when we have not operated on a 
deficit basis. I hope that the trend 
will continue. The increase in ad- 
vertising rates in the Soybean Di- 
gest should be of assistance through 
the next year, and an increase which 
has already been announced on the 
1958 edition of the Soybean Blue 
Book should also make it easier to 
stay within our income during the 
coming year. 

Since the Soybean Council of 
America, Inc., assumed some of the 
financial burden of some of the mar- 
ket development work which had 
previously been done by the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association the finan- 
cial situation does look better. How- 
ever, we are faced with the necessity 
of raising the funds necessary to 
match the funds available from For- 
eign Agricultural Service in carry- 
ing on the Japanese project which 
has been doubled in size. A portion 
of those funds has been raised, but 
we still have a considerable way 
to go before we have raised suffi- 
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‘and what is that, Gramps?’’ 


Young lady, that luxuriant mat of growing green is 
Gramps’ pride and joy . . . forty acres of first rate 
soybeans. 

It’s hard to imagine, but when Gramps was your age, 
few—if anyone—in this country had even heard of the 
soybean. Yet today, in one way or another, nearly 
every individual, every home, every industry in America 
benefits daily from our annual soybean harvest. 

Last year, for example, men like your Gramps raised 
and harvested over 450 million bushels of these mirac- 
ulous soybeans. And this year’s crop is rich with 
promise of being even larger. 


Aycher-Daniels-Midland is proud as punch to 
have worked hand-in-hand with your Gramps to 
build this prospering soybean industry . . . to have 
helped create broad, strong markets for soybean 
products through its ceaseless search for new values 
from this great American harvest. 

While Gramps was busy improving his fields and 
soybean yields, ADM has been busy, too. Con- 
tinuous solvent extraction processing—which rev- 
olutionized the processing industry—was in- f4archer- 
troduced to the U.S. by ADM. Innumerable in- | om} ° 
dustrial and bakery products from soy flour... aniels- 
50% protein meal . . . and scores of new uses for - 
soybean oil have come from ADM’s faith in the ivi idland 
future of the soybean. 

And by the time you reach Gramps’ age . . . well 
... you can bet your bubble gum that ADM 
will still be Creating New Values From America’s Synthetic ona Notwral Resins, Vinyl Plostctsorn, Fatty Acids ond ‘Alcohols, Hydro: 

genated Glycerides, Sperm Oil, Foundry Binders, Industrio! Cereals, Vegetable 


Soybean Harvest. Proteins, Wheat Flour, Dehydrated Alfalfa, Livestock and Poultry Feeds. 


700 INVESTORS BUILDING ¢ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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cient money to cover our needs for 
the current year, and we are also 
faced with the necessity of addition- 
al funds for the year which will 
start on Apr. 1. 

The work load in the American 
Soybean Association central office 
has increased to the point where 
we must give some consideration to 
additional staff personnel. Our re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the 
market development projects require 
that we have some one who can 
spend a large amount of time in the 
inspection of those projects, in the 
supervision of them, and in the pre- 
paring of the necessary reports and 
in doing the necessary followup 
work. These problems will be laid 
on the doorstep of your board of 
directors before they leave Minne- 
apolis. 

The 1956-57 fiscal year has, in 
many ways, been a very rewarding 
year. We have seen the Soybean 
Council of America become a reality. 
We have completed a year’s work on 
our market development project in 
Japan, and can see definite results 
from the work done there. We have 
paid our way as we have carried 
on this work. But we must concen- 
trate during the next year on build- 
ing an increasing membership in 
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¢ for OILSEED PROCESSING PLANTS 


CONVEYORS 


the Association, getting more of the 
producers of soybeans actually in- 
volved in the work of the American 
Soybean Association, getting more 
people interested in the work which 
is being conducted in their behalf. 

The membership of the board of 
directors of the American Soybean 
Association has given unstintingly 
of its time during the past year. To 
Ersel Walley and Albert Dimond 
must go the sincere thanks of every 
member of this Association and 
every producer of soybeans for the 
time which they spent, with no re- 
muneration, in Japan working on 
the Tokyo International Trade Fair 
exhibit and in reviewing the work 
of the Japanese-American Soybean 
Institute. To Ersel Walley should 
also go our special thanks for the 
exploratory work which he has done 
in other countries of the world, 
where possible soybean markets may 
exist as yet unexplored. 

I want to point out again that 
never in my experience in working 
with organizations have I found a 
group of men who are so willing to 
spend of their time and effort in 
behalf of an organization, without 
thought of repayment, as do the 
members of the board of directors 
of the American Soybean Associa- 
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tion. Your president, Albert Di- 
mond, has contributed tremendous 
amounts of time and money to fur- 
ther your interests. He has neglected 
his own farming operations in order 
that he might do so. Each member 
of the American Soybean Associa- 
tion and each man in the United 
States who produces soybeans owes 
a debt of gratitude to Albert Dimond 
for the work which he has done in 
your behalf. 

To the nine men who have repre- 
sented the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation in the first year’s operations 
of the Soybean Council of America 
we also owe a debt of gratitude. 
They have spent considerable 
amounts of their time working on 
organizational affairs, attending the 
meetings of the board of directors, 
and making contacts in behalf of 
the Council and therefore in behalf 
of markets for American soybeans. 

To all of the members of the board 
of directors of the American Soy- 
bean Association who have served 
on committees throughout the year, 
who have taken their time to attend 
board meetings, who have made 
trips to Washington and done other 
footwork for the Association, we also 
owe a debt of gratitude. Until you 
have served on the board of direc- 
tors of the American Soybean As- 
sociation you have no conception of 
the amount of time which is re- 
quired, and of the effort which is 
expended in behalf of the Associa- 
tion and of soybean producers. The 
men on the board of directors serve 
you well and they should have your 
sincere thanks. 

To Kent Pellett, George McCulley, 
Del Cobie and the other members 
of the office staff who have made 
the accomplishments of the past 
year possible I want to extend in 
this manner my most sincere thanks. 
Their cooperation is appreciated. To 
all other persons who have in one 
way or another contributed to the 
work of the Association during the 
past year and whose names I have 
omitted I also want to extend my 
personal thanks. 

We trust that the year 1956-57 has 
been one of which you can be proud. 
I hope that when we meet for our 
1958 convention a year from now 
we will be able to point with similar 
pride to our accomplishments dur- 
ing the next year. For the first 
time in history we now have the 
organizational structure of the soy- 
bean industry completed and we are 
on the threshold of big things. I 
hope we can exploit the potentiali- 
ities. — Geo. M. Strayer, executive 
vice president and secretary-treas- 
urer, American Soybean Association. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Reported and Adopted by the Convention 


BE IT RESOLVED by the American 
Soybean Association in convention 
assembled in Minneapolis, Minn., 
Aug. 27-28, 1957: 

We express our thanks to the 
many speakers, governmental and 
private, who have contributed their 
time and talent in appearing on our 
program, and we also thank all com- 
mittees who have cooperated so well 
in preparing the program and mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements for 
the convention. 


Trade Relations 
We urge continuance of Public 
Law 480 in developing foreign out- 
lets for American farm commodities. 
We are gratified at the creditable 
results of the Japa- 
nese-American Insti- 
tute in the Orient 
and the work of the 
Soybean Council of 
America recently or- 


areas. We specifically commend the 
personal work of Ersel Walley, How- 
ard Roach, Albert Dimond and 
George Strayer for their personal 
efforts in behalf of the soybean 
growers of the United States. 


Trade Fairs 

It is apparent that exhibitions of 
soybeans and soybean products at 
agricultural fairs and shows in for- 
eign countries are very worthwhile. 
We urge continuation of such par- 
ticipation by both the American 
Soybean Association and the Soy- 
bean Council of America. 


Domestic 

Simplification of trade practices, 
especially for foreign trade, gives 
emphasis to the need of adopting 
the hundredweight standard as a 
trading basis for oilseeds and grains. 

Commodity groups representing 
specific branches of agriculture are 
securing definite results in promo- 


John Butterfield, chairman of 
the resolutions committee. 


We recommend that the American 
Soybean Association, being such a 
commodity organization, participate 
jointly with other similar organiza- 
tions for mutual benefit. 

The American Soybean Associa- 
tion is interested in all programs 
for the utilization of soybeans as 
human food. Such products as soy 
based type human foods as prepared 
by the Meals For Millions Founda- 
tion and its Japanese Meals for Mil- 
lions affiliate are typical examples. 
Soybeans are the cheapest source 
to supply the need of protein-starved 
people of the world. —John H. But- 
terfield, chairman, John Evans, 


Howard Roach, C. G. Simcox, O. H. 


tion of such commodities in market- 
ing and public relations channels. 


Acom, Coleman Crews, A. E. Jolley, 
Earl M. Dean, Roger Gish. 


ganized for the ac- 
tivities in European 


Your High-Profit Inoculant for Extra Sales! 


% You always profit. Lecume-Am INocu.ant’s big markup 
guarantees you high profits. You get full credit on returns. 


Exclusive carton. LeEGumME-Aip INOCULANT was first with 
the patented plastic liner for the carton. Your customer 
uses LecumE-Ar right out of the carton. No need to add 
moisture, He saves labor and time. 


Highest moisture tests. LEcumse-A1p INocuULANT is first in 
moisture content. In more than 1000 spot store checks, 
LecumE-AIp tested higher than any other inoculant, Bac- 
teria breathe properly and stay alive and active longer. 


Full-color multi-pack cartons. Lecume-A1p INOCULANT 
was first with a full-color carton, color-coded for crop 
identification. In handy multi-pack cartons, they lend 
themselves to attractive shelf display. 


21% bu. per acre extra. Lecume-A1p INOCULANT gives your 
customers 2% bushels of extra soybeans per acre. Costs 
only 15 cents per acre. 


Laboratory-controlled quality. There’s a big difference in 
inoculants. Lecume-A1p INocULANT has laboratory-con- 
trolled quality, which assures your customers top results. 


Money-back guarantee. You can be proud of selling 
LecuME-AID INOCULANT. For your customer is guaranteed 
satisfaction with the product, or his money is refunded. 


SELL YOUR SEED CUSTOMERS THE INOCULANT THAT LEADS 


AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIE 
oe THE INDUSTRY IN THE NEWEST DEVELOPMENTS. 


Agricultural Laboratories, Inc. 
LEGUME-AID DIVISION, 1147 Chesapeake Avenue, Columbus 12, Ohio 
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(THE AIMS OF THE Soybean Coun- 

cil of America are to bring to- 
gether growers, handlers, processors 
and manufacturers, with common in- 
terests in soybeans or soybean prod- 
ucts, in order that the soybean crop 
may continue to expand under free 
economy. 

Now let us look at what has just 
been said, “To bring together grow- 
ers, handlers, processors and manu- 
facturers.” I am glad to report that 
this has been partially accomplished. 
The growers, the processors, many 
manufacturers and many handlers 
are now giving wholehearted sup- 
port to the Soybean Council of 
America. 

There are some, of course, who 
have not yet been told the story and 
others who would rather wait and 
see how successful 
this operation will be 
before pledging their 
support, but every 
mail brings new indi- 
viduals, companies 
and organizations 

» pledging support to 
the Soybean Council of America. 

Next, when we say “continue to 
expand,” we do not know in just 
what proportion this expansion will 
continue. Certainly the expansion in 
the last 25 years has been phenomen- 
al but so too have been phenomenal 
the many and varied uses found for 
soybean products. 

With the growing population of the 
world and of our own United States, 
it is anybody’s guess as to what the 
soybean business will be 25 years 
from today. 

Third, let us look at the last part 
of the statement of aims of the Soy- 
bean Council of America under a 
free economy. Soybeans have won 
their place in the agricultural econ- 
omy today, not through the incentive 
of high support prices, but rather 
through an active merchandising or 
marketing program. In order to keep 
expanding we must keep moving our 
annual soybean crop into consump- 
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Soybean Council of America, 
Its Aims and Its 
Achievements 


By HOWARD L. ROACH 


President Soybean Council of America, inc. 
Plainfield, lowa 


tive channels, both home and abroad, 
and always remember that crops are 
grown to be consumed, not to be 
stored. 

The Soybean Council of America 
is embarked on two programs, one 
having to do with domestic economy 
at home, and the other with the ex- 
portation of soybeans and soybean 
products to overseas markets. 


Active Programs 


First, I would like to speak of some 
of the programs now underway with- 
in our own country. The research 
committee of the Soybean Council 
is watching carefully and giving sup- 
port to research that may provide 
the answer to the great saturated 
and unsaturated oil controversy that 
has been given so much publicity. 
Coordinating of research already be- 
ing encouraged by the American 
Soybean Association, the National 
Soybean Processors Association and 
private companies among our various 
land grant colleges and with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
private research institutions, is going 
forward. Studies are being made as 
to additional avenues of research 
that seem desirable, and ways and 
means of having same instituted are 
being investigated by the research 
committee of the Soybean Council. 

Your merchandising committee has 
been most active. Last winter, Ed 
M. James, oil consultant, was hired 
to make studies for the Council of 
all aspects of the soybean oil indus- 
try. His services were made avail- 
able to the users of soybean oil, both 
at home and abroad. Food packers 
such as the sardine people, the tuna 
fish packers and others have been 
contacted, offering the services of 
Mr. James when needed. Many man- 
ufacturers of livestock feeds have 
been contacted and the merchandis- 
ing committee is considering the ad- 
visability of engaging the services 
of a nutritionist to be of service to 
this segment of the industry. 


Your committee has also contacted 
manufacturers of soy food products 
and is serving as a liaison committee 
between inquiries originating by the 
American public for certain soy 
products. 

The industrial field has not been 
forgotten. Contact has been made 
with the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association and many other 
industrial users of soybean products. 

In other words, the merchandising 
committee is looking to every aven- 
ue where the future of soybean prod- 
ucts can be expanded. 

Your education committee has 
been instrumental in telling the story 
about the Soybean Council to the 
various members and to the public. 
They are also compiling a library 
of reference material for use both at 
home and abroad as well as a morgue 
of pictures that will be available to 
those people desiring to use pictures 
of soybeans and their various uses. 
Only the lack of sufficient staff cur- 
tails the activity of the education 
committee. 

Less than a year ago, the Soybean 
Council of America wrote a contract 
with Foreign Agricultural Service to 
do market development work in cer- 
tain areas of the world, principally 
Western Europe. I would now like 
to report on some of the develop- 
ments of the Soybean Council’s ac- 
tivities in overseas places. 

Your president made a survey of 
Spain, Italy and the United Kingdom 
in December of 1956 and while in 
these places made plans for further 
market development activity. Re- 
turning to Europe in February of 
this year, I spent much time in con- 
tacting business organizations and 
government officials in Spain. An 
office was opened in Madrid and 
placed under the supervision of Mr. 
Javier de Salas, a Spanish national 
who has been working in the past 
for the American Embassy. Mr. de 
Salas is advisor to the newly formed 
extension director for agriculture and 
is an author, writing articles for one 
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of the leading Spanish agricultural 
magazines. 

Your president has become well 
acquainted with Mr. Navarro, head 
of the olive oil syndicate, and a 
working arrangement has been per- 
fected between the Soybean Council 
of America and the olive oil syndi- 
cate. Parenthetically, I would like 
to state that the olive oil syndicate 
is probably the most powerful of all 
Spanish agricultural organizations, 
being semi-official as far as govern- 
ment is concerned. 

Dr. Fred R. Marti, who was assis- 
tant agricultural attache for Spain, 
was hired by the Council to head 
the office for Europe which is lo- 
cated in Rome. 

Miss Audrey M. Capes was en- 
gaged as administrative assistant and 
the Rome office is now functioning 
under the direction of Miss Capes. 

Plans were made for a display of 
American soy products with the em- 
phasis on soybean oil at the Fair 
in Barcelona which was held June 
1 to 20. 

Ed James, oil consultant, arrived 
in Spain in the month of May and 
your president and Mr. James spent 
some time in field trips and inter- 
viewing various oil refiners in Spain. 


Barcelona Fair 


At the Barcelona Fair, arrange- 
ments were made with four Spanish 
companies that were engaged in the 
business of making potato chips, to 
make potato chips, frying same in 
pure soybean oil. These potato chips 
were given away at the Fair to all 
visitors and were received with great 
enthusiasm. 

After the Fair, request was made 
by companies producing potato chips, 
for permission to use soybean oil ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of po- 
tato chips in the future. 

The Council also provided soybean 
oil as the medium for cooking fried 
chicken at the exhibit sponsored by 
the poultry people. 

Many important contacts were 
made at the Barcelona Fair, with 
important business concerns that can 
use and will use quantities of soy- 
bean oil. 

Also contact was made with many 
people and companies interested in 
importing and using soybean meal 
as a source of protein for livestock 
and poultry feeds. 

Your president attended an Agri- 
cultural Fair at Verona, Italy on 
Mar. 10 to Mar. 19. Dr. James W. 
Hayward of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., was also present to serve as nu- 
tritional advisor at this Fair. Many 
important contacts were made at the 
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Verona Fair that can lead to ex- 
tremely good markets for soybean 
meal. 

The Council also cooperated with 
Foreign Agricultural Service in a 
Fair at Palermo, Sicily, May 24 to 
June 10. Dr. K. N. Wright of the 
A. E. Staley Co., was the nutritionist 
furnished by the industry through 
the Soybean Council to the Palermo 
Fair. Dr. Wright succeeded in mak- 
ing additional important contacts in 
south Italy. 

The Soybean Council is participat- 
ing in an Agricultural Fair at Salon- 
ika, Greece, beginning Sept. 1 and 
running through Sept. 12. Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Stevenson of the University 
of Arkansas will represent the Coun- 
cil at the Salonika Fair and serve 
as nutritionist there. 

A Fine Foods Fair will take place 
in Cologne, Germany, Sept. 28 to 
Oct. 6. Your president has agreed 
with Foreign Agricultural Service to 
be present at this Fair to represent 
soybean interests there. Much time 
and effort has been spent in planning 
for this Fair and materials are now 
aboard ship and on the way to Ger- 
many. 

I want to take this opportunity 
to thank all industry people for the 
splendid cooperation given the Soy- 
bean Council as requests have been 
made for services and materials in 
carrying out the Fair operations this 
past year. The Council had but to 
ask and everyone pitched in to see 
that all road blocks were cleared 
and it indeed has been a pleasure 
for your president to work with such 
a group of cooperative people. 
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I could go into great detail regard- 
ing ramifications of the activities as 
plans are being laid and dreams 
realized both domestically and in 
Europe. This report to you today is 
like trying to make a report on a 
horse race that has not yet reached 
the quarter post. I learned a long 
time ago that you can’t spit in the 
ocean and create a tidal wave but 
I do sincerely believe that the pro- 
gram of the Soybean Council is sound 
and will have a great effect on the 
marketing of soybeans and soybean 
products. It can do one more thing. 
It can serve as a pattern for other 
commodity groups to come to the 
realization that crops are produced 
to be consumed, not stored. 

Surely we have an ambitious pro- 
gram. Given a staff and time, we 
can make good on the old saying, 
“The impossible takes just a little 
longer.” 


DePutter Reelected 


Gilles DePutter has been reelected 
chairman of the Ontario Soya-Bean 
Growers’ Market- 
ing Board for an- 
other year. 

Reelected vice 
chairmen were A. 
E. Jolley and D. 
A. McLachlin. 

Richard Smith 
of Tilbury, Essex 





© County, replaces 
@ Ernest Baldwin; 
Gilles DePutter and Jake Stein- 


gart of Scudder, Pelee Island, re- 
places James White on the Board. 





Council President Howard L. Roach (center) with Val Mollinedo, representing Foisa, 
Madrid, Spain (left), and Sr. Don Juan de Arespacochaga, manager Factories Oleicolas 


Iindustriales S. A., Madrid. 
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LL OF US in agricultural work 
noted with some pride this past 


fiscal year (July 1956-June 1957) 
that U. S. agricultural exports rose 
to $4.7 billion and set a new all-time 
record. The fact that you are ex- 
porting about one-third of your 
crop in the form of soybeans and 
soybean products contributed sub- 
stantially to that record-breaking 
total. 

Successful foreign marketing spells 
the difference between big surpluses 
and normal reserves. 

I have been asked to discuss with 
you two phases of foreign market- 
ing, as they apply not only to soy- 
beans but to all agricultural com- 
modities. One of these is Title I of 
Public Law 480, the program that 
permits sales of commodities for for- 
eign currencies. The other is the for- 
eign market development program. 
Under this latter program, the De- 
partment of Agriculture and various 
agricultural groups such as your own 
are working together to build long- 
term expanded export markets for 
U. S. farm products. 

Before getting into P. L. 480, let’s 
consider some of the background 
leading to this legislation. 

Whether you’re selling soybeans or 
anything else to a foreign customer, 
your U. S. exporter needs to be paid 
in dollars. Dollars are the medium 
of exchange for 
American _ business. 
Therefore, the gold 
and dollar holdings 
of a foreign country 
are a barometer of 
that country’s ability 
to buy from us. These 
gold and dollar holdings vary con- 
siderably, from one part of the world 
to another. West Europe, which is 
our best customer for farm products, 
at present has gold and dollar hold- 
ings in the neighborhood of $14 
billion. But Latin American coun- 
tries have gold and dollar holdings 
only somewhat over $4 billion, and 
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Developing Export Markets 


P. L. 480 is a useful temporary device. But our long- 
range objective must be maximum exports of U. S. farm 
products through commercial channels for dollars. 


By GWYNN GARNETT 


Administrator, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Asian countries have considerably 
less. Their smaller gold and dollar 
reserves show up in their smaller 
purchases. 

When Congress 3 years ago en- 
acted P. L. 480, it was trying to meet 
two problems with one piece of leg- 
islation. One problem was how to 
move the big agricultural surplus 
that the United States had accumu- 
lated. The other was how to sell to 
the many foreign countries that 
needed our commodities but didn’t 
have the gold and dollar holdings to 
pay for them. The program was set 
up as a temporary means of bridging 
the gap. Countries short of dollars 
could arrange to pay for our farm 
surpluses in their own currencies, 
with the U. S. government taking 
over the currencies and paying off 
our exporters in dollars. 

As we all know, the export mar- 
keting of soybeans is being done for 
dollars. Soybeans have not been 
eligible for P. L. 480 foreign cur- 
rency sales for the reason that they 
have been in heavy demand, both 
domestically and abroad, with most 
customers able to pay in dollars. 


Oil Exports 

The export sale of soybean oil is 
another matter. Countries in need of 
vegetable oils in many cases also are 
countries short on dollars. During 
the past 3 years, we have pro- 
grammed 1% billion pounds of vege- 
table oils. Most of this has been 
shipped. In the absence of this pro- 
gram, we can expect that our domes- 
tic vegetable oil market would have 
been in trouble. 

Reviewing the P. L. 480 program, 
we find that through last June 30 
farm commodity sales agreements 
totaling $3 billion were made with 
34 countries. Export shipments un- 
der this program accounted for near- 
ly 20% of last year’s agricultural 
exports. By commodities, shipments 
during the year included 195 million 
bushels of wheat, 14 million bushels 


of corn, 20 million bags of rice, 1.4 
million bales of cotton, and 665 mil- 
lion pounds of vegetable oil, of which 
578 million pounds was soybean oil. 

P. L. 480 also has two other fea- 
tures—barter and foreign donations. 
Each accounted for additional export 
movements of our farm commod- 
ities. In the aggregate, P. L. 480 pro- 
grams last year accounted for 32% of 
total exports. For some commodities, 
the proportion was large: 

Rice 81%; wheat 57%; cottonseed 
and soybean oil 47%; corn 43%: and 
cotton 30%. 


Reaction Good 

This tremendous additional move- 
ment of U. S. farm products was 
carried out carefully. There was sur- 
prisingly little adverse reaction in 
the highly-competitive world mar- 
ket. Two-thirds of the volume went 
to countries low in gold and dollar 
holdings, that otherwise would have 
been unable to buy from us; the 
other one-third was programmed 
above and beyond the normal pur- 
chases of other importing countries. 

To keep the record straight on this 
P. L. 480 program, however, we need 
to keep one big fact in mind. That 
fact is that commodities sold for 
foreign currencies under P. L. 480 
are not marketed, in the true sense 
of the word. American agriculture 
will be making a big mistake if it 
gears its exports permanently to a 
program like P. L. 480. Every sale 
under the program represents a loss 
to the American taxpayer. Every 
sale under the program leaves you 
leaning that much more on your 
government. 

P. L. 480 is a useful temporary de- 
vice. It was with our recommenda- 
tion that Congress recently extended 
it for one more year, and author- 
ized $1 billion of additional funds to 
cover costs. But bona fide market- 
ing is marketing for dollars, not for 
foreign currencies. Our long-range 
objective is, and must continue to 
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be, maximum exports of American 
farm products through commercial 
channels with payments in dollars. 

Action is being taken under P. L. 
480 and other programs and policies 
of our government to try to help 
these countries, which are currently 
short of foreign exchange, to become 
better cash customers in the future. 

A large part of the P. L. 480 for- 
eign currencies, for example, is be- 
ing loaned to the countries for eco- 
nomic development purposes. Also, 
at the same time, a considerable por- 
tion of the foreign aid programs and 
loans made by the Export-Import 
Bank and the World Bank are aimed 
at improving the foreign exchange 
position of many of these countries. 

Moreover, there is increasing rec- 
nognition in all segments of our 
economy that our purchases of goods 
produced abroad are the basis for 
a solid and expanded export trade. 

This leads me into the second sub- 
ject—market development. 

What is being done to help build 
larger, continuing dollar markets for 
American farm products? 

The P. L. 480 program has given 
us a useful mechanism to aid this 
objective, since it provides that part 
of the foreign currencies coming 
from sales of surpluses may be used 
for foreign market development. I 
do not want to leave the impression, 
however, that our market develop- 
ment work is tied entirely to P. L. 
480. A great amount of activity in 
direct support of expanded exports 
is taking place—in the Department 
of Agriculture and in your agricul- 
tural and trade organizations—that 
has no direct tie-in with P. L. 480. 
One example is the continuing work 
to lower trade barriers so our farm 
products will have better entry to 
foreign markets. Another is the re- 
search done overseas by our market- 
ing specialists and your trade peo- 
ple on marketing opportunities and 
foreign competition. A third is the 
informational and contact service 
provided American agriculture by 
our agricultural attaches at 54 for- 
eign posts. 





Agreement with Council 


But the foreign currency funds re- 
sulting from P. L. 480 export sales 
have provided the energy to set a 
number of specific market develop- 
ment projects in motion. Typical of 
these projects is the cooperative 
agreement between the Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service and your own as- 
sociation, as well as the agreement 
with the Soybean Council. Under 
your agreement, as you recall, your 
association is conducting market de- 
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velopment activities in Japan. You 
are working with the Japanese- 
American Soybean Institute to in- 
crease per capita consumption of soy- 
beans and soybean products in Japan 
and to strengthen the competitive 
position of American soybeans. The 
Soybean Council has organized sim- 
ilar programs in Spain and Italy. 


Cooperative Projects 

We have started 74 of these co- 
operative projects, in 26 countries. 
They include such leading U. S. ex- 
port products as wheat, cotton, dairy 
products, soybeans, poultry, fruits, 
tallow, beans, feed, rice, seeds and 
lard. 

Market development is a long-term 
program, but already we see evi- 
dence that these new projects are 
useful. Cotton’s place as a leading 
fiber is being strengthened in Eur- 
ope. Wheat is gaining greater ac- 
ceptance in Japan. Countries short 
of milk are setting up recombining 
plants so as to use our dried non-fat 
milk and butter oil to supplement 
their own supply. The U. S. tallow 
industry has taken steps to maintain 
the uniform quality of tallow de- 
manded by foreign importers. 
Through exhibits and samples at in- 
ternational trade fairs—in Europe, 
Latin America, and the Far East— 
millions of potential customers are 
getting better acquainted with our 
agricultural export products. 

We have just concluded a year of 
record exports. We do not expect our 
agricultural exports this year will be 
quite as high. The maintaining of 
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high level exports will be a real 
challenge. The job cannot be done 
alone by government, or by P. L. 
480, or by special projects based on 
available foreign currencies. The 
job can be done only through a co- 
operative approach, involving in my 
opinion these four factors: 

1—We need sound domestic pro- 
grams that help, not hinder, the ex- 
panded export of farm products. 

2—We need to participate actively 
in trade programs that give our farm 
products freer access for foreign 
markets. The reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program (GATT— General 
Agreements exports go on Tariffs 
and Trade) is the outstanding ex- 
ample. Today we are exporting 75% 
of our farm products to countries 
which, through trade agreements, 
have liberalized their attitude to- 
ward our farm products. 

3—As long as we have severe sur- 
plus problems, we need special gov- 
ernment programs. But our objec- 
tive should be to work toward a 
balanced production that does not 
force the creation of surplus-disposal 
programs. These programs are diffi- 
cult to handle, at best. They create 
strained international relationships, 
even when well handled. They make 
our American agriculture subservi- 
ent to government. 

4—-We need to continue our joint 
efforts to aggressively build foreign 
markets for our farm products. But 
here again, private industry must 
take the leadership. The proper role 
of government should be that of 
lending a helping hand. 









May we talk with’ you about developing a new process 


modernization and expansion of existing facilities . 





The Blaw-Knox Rotocel, outstanding 
achievement in solvent extraction, has 
successfully passed the pioneering stage. 
Operating installations now have a 


.a new piant 





combined annual capacity in excess of 
4,000,000 tons. Write for new Bulletin 
2515, Blaw-Knox Plants and Processes 
for the Fats and Oils Industry. 
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T IS INDEED a pleasure and a 

privilege to report some of the ob- 
servations made in a trip around 
the world, thinking and _ talking 
American soybeans. 


Few visitors realize that the 
Hawaiian Islands have quite a num- 
ber of soybean industries. There are 
a number of soya 
sauces, tofu, miso 
and other soybean 
food products made 
in these islands. One 
of the better soya 
sauces is made under 
U. S. patients held by 
a Hawaiian. It is of interest, too, 
that some of the Hawaiian tofu 
makers use Ogden soybeans proving 
that white tofu can be made from 
beans green in color. 

Here, too, is an opportunity to 
learn how valuable the soya food 
products are compared to the cost 
of the soybeans, since the apprecia- 
tion is in American dollars, a cur- 
rency with which we are fully ac- 
quainted. I strongly recommend 
that any soybean fan visiting the 
Hawaiian Islands should not let the 
glamour of the climate and scenery 
obscure the romance of the soybean 
industry there. 

The first more important objec- 
tive of my trip was, of course, the 
setting up of the soybean exhibit at 
the Japan International Trade Fair 
in Tokyo. This exhibit was fully re- 
ported in the June issue of the Soy- 
bean Digest. My second objective in 
Japan was to observe firsthand the 
market promotion work being car- 
ried out by the Japanese-American 
Soybean Institute. 

Even though Mr. Hayashi, the 
capable managing director of the In- 
stitute, is here to report on the ac- 
tivities of that organization, I feel 
compelled to make some comments 
which he in his modesty may omit. 
The first of these observations is the 
fact that there are very few men in 
the whole world who have had the 
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it would take 400 million bushels of soybeans to meet 
minimum needs of babies and growing children alone in 


the Orient. 
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wide experience in the soybean in- 
dustry that Mr. Hayashi has had, 
and under his direction our Associa- 
tion can claim a part in what I con- 
sider the outstanding foreign market 
development program undertaken 
for an American farm product. 

The progress that has been made 
in the last year is phenomenal and 
yet is only background for what 
appears to me more tangible ac- 
complishments. We were privileged 
to attend the first educational meet- 
ing held at “grass-roots.” This meet- 
ing, too, was reported in the June 
issue of the Soybean Digest. With 
several hundred trained nutritionists 
carrying the soybean food story to 
the housewives all over Japan and 
with accelerated support from the 
Japanese manufacturers, increased 
consumption of and demand for soy- 
beans is bound to result. 


Study of Soy Milk 


Before leaving Japan I was asked 
to make a study of the production 
of soya milk which I undertook in 
Taiwan (Formosa), Hong Kong, and 
Bangkok. Our visit in Taiwan was 
confused but not thwarted by the 
riot which occurred the day we 
arrived. We were able to have con- 
ferences with the president of the 
Formosa Oil Seed Processors As- 
sociation and other soybean trades- 
men. Our stay also included visits 
in the countryside and to a soya 
milk plant which was established 
by our good friend and American 
Soybean Association pioneer, Dr. H. 
W. Miller. 

In Hong Kong the “peek-hole” 
and gap in the Bamboo Curtain we 
found many small soya food pro- 
ducers and no doubt the largest and 
most successful soya milk plant to 
be found anywhere. Hong Kong is 
a focal point of soybean interest not 
because of any large consumption of 
beans there, but because this is 
where the so-called competition be- 
tween soybeans from Red China and 
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the United States is said to meet 
head-on. Certainly, it is a listening 
post of vital interest to the entire 
soybean industry. May I voice my 
conclusion that Red China needs in 
its domestic economy more soybeans 
than it can possibly produce. Offer- 
ings on the world market must of 
necessity be moderate and made 
only for political purposes or in ex- 
change for vital strategic needs. 


The trip to southeastern and south 
Asia included good and sufficient 
visits in Thailand (Siam), Burma, 
India, and Pakistan. Of these coun- 
tries, Pakistan is the only one that 
has soybean production of mention 
and here the total production is less 
than 1 million bushels per year. 
Strange to say, Pakistan, in the face 
of a desperate need of proteins and 
fats, still exports a few soybeans. 
Investigation revealed that this is 
the result of a lack of processing 
facilities and brings home the fact 
that we as American soybean grow- 
ers are fortunate to have the fine 
processing facilities we enjoy here 
in the United States. 


In the four countries which we 
visited there is a total population of 
500 million people, 95% of which 
population subsists on a diet which 
is not only insufficient in quantity 
but very deficient in proteins and 
fats. Efforts to raise the standard of 
living in these countries are thwarted 
by the low rate of work productivity 
per man due to undernourishment 
and malnutrition. The worker then 
cannot earn more because of physical 
weakness and cannot buy more foods 
to increase his worth because of low 
earnings. 

At this point may I explain that 
the sources of information and con- 
tacts which we made in these four 
countries were most varied and 
came from “every walk of life.” 
Everywhere the well informed are 
interested in better nutrition and to 
them, the word “soyabean” is a 
magic word — a key word that 
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opened our way to countless sources 
of valuable information. 

I feel that those who complacent- 
ly state that “it has always been 
this way in those countries” and 
assume that it will stay that way 
are in for a rude awakening. A new 
generation with new ideas and 
aspirations is coming to the fore. 
Among those ideas is that the stan- 
dard of living is tied to production 
efficiency and production efficiency 
is tied to human nutrition—among 
the aspirations is a determination 
to secure a more sufficient and better 
balanced diet. 

In other countries in southeast and 
southwest Asia with a total popula- 
tion of 150 million people, the food 
and economic problems are similar 
to those of the countries we visited 

From Asia we dropped into the 
Mediterranean Basin and here we 
encountered two very delightful ex- 
periences. We received a preview of 
the work being undertaken by the 
Soybean Council of America, and I 
want to take this opportunity to 
commend all those who have been 
identified with its inauguration. 
Howard Roach should be especially 
commended for setting up what cer- 
tainly appears to be an effective or- 
ganization, and his report to this con- 
vention should be of great interest. 


Crushers Meeting 


The other delightful experience 
was our attendance at the meeting of 
the International Oil Seed Crushers 
Association in Rapella, Italy. If one 
adjective must be used to describe 
the appointments and proceedings of 
this convention, certainly that adjec- 
tive would be “superb.” You cannot 
imagine the thrill of hearing the 
masterful address by Dave Bunnell 
on behalf of the American processors 
and hearing read a message to the 
convention from Mr. Hirano, presi- 
dent of the Japan Oil and Fat Pro- 
cessors Association — here at one 
place were brought together contacts 
suggesting “Soybeans around the 
world.” 

May I assure the members of the 
American Soybean Association that 
the contacts which we made with 
the European Oil Seed Processors 
beginning in 1948 are genuine and 
warm. George Strayer has done an 
excellent job of nuturing those con- 
tacts. When these processors come to 
you and commend the efforts of the 
American Soybean Association to 
improve the quality of American 
soybeans and with unabashed frank- 
ness discuss with your representa- 
tive their problems and plans I feel 
that we can be assured that real 
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friendship and confidence has been 
established—a relationship that must 
not be neglected. 

In my report to the board of di- 
rectors I conclude with “Soybeans 
around the world — America!” I 
qualify to make comments with the 
statement that I have spent some 
time in this country, too. Thus, I 
venture to summarize conditions 
around the world and discuss what 
all this can mean to American soy- 
bean growers as well as to Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

My emphasis upon the importance 
of developing a foreign market must 
not be interpreted as meaning that 
I feel that the domestic market for 
soybeans and soybean products in 
this country has by any manner been 
fully exploited. As an example, soya 
sauce could find a wide market in 
this country with the growing fad of 
grill and outdoor cooking. In Japan 
last year the soya sauce manufactur- 
ers used the equivalent of over 10- 
million bushels of soybeans. 

Soybeans today fill a place in 
American agriculture that is not 
generally appreciated. Look at the 
processing, feed mixing, poultry and 
livestock industry made possible with 
protein from soybeans! Soybeans 
made the United States for the first 
time self-sufficient as to fats and 
oils. 

Looking ahead I venture the asser- 
tion that enough further expansion 
in soybean acreage in this country 
could balance our agricultural pro- 
duction and bring real farm prosper- 
ity. To accomplish this desirable ob- 
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jective, we must develop markets 
abroad for our soybeans—and soy- 
beans are the one product the world 
needs “worstest and mostest.” 

A glimpse at the potential market 
for soybeans around the world pre- 
sents possibilities which may appear 
fantastic at the moment; however, 
these figures are proportionately no 
more fantastic than the actual ex- 
pansion of the soybean industry in 
the United States in the past 20 years. 

In Japan it is the conservative es- 
timate of our cooperators there that 
the consumption of soybeans could 
easily double in the next 5-to-7-year 
period. This would result in an in- 
creased demand for as many as 40 or 
50 million bushels a year. Dr. Web- 
ber, a former secretary of the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association, now living 
in Japan, calculates the ultimate 
needs of Japan on the basis of 3 
bushels of soybeans per person per 
year. He even goes as far as to sug- 
gest that with the Japanese know- 
how, their resale market might de- 
velop in the Orient ultimately to the 
point where Japan could use as many 
soybeans as we are now annually 
producing in this country. 

It is definite that Korea could use 
in its food economy at least twice as 
many soybeans as are now available 
—a potential market for at least 5 or 
6 more million bushels of beans an- 
nually in that country. The soybean 
trades in Formosa need a minimum 
of another million bushels of beans 
—describing the need as “desper- 
ate.” 

In the four countries which we 
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visited in Asia are 500 million peo- 
ple in need of more proteins and 
fats in their diet. You can calculate 
the minimum needs any way you 
want, but it is conservative to say 
that 500 million bushels of beans 
wouldn’t scratch the surface in meet- 
ing those needs. I do not include here 
another 150 million people in south- 
west and southeast Asia with identi- 
cal food problems. 


In Japan, I was impressed with the 
need of a better food for babies and 
children, a need which can never be 
filled by cow’s milk, but which 
might be filled by the use of soya 
milk. To supply the minimum re- 
quirements, 1 quart a day, would re- 
quire slightly over 1% bushels per 
child per year. If this minimum need 
for all the babies and growing chil- 
dren in the Orient were met, it would 
require no less than 400 million 
bushels of soybeans per year. On the 
basis of all these figures, our previ- 
ous “dream estimate” for an Ameri- 
can soybean production of a billion 
bushels of soybeans a year should be 
materially increased. 


Temporary Market? 


The question then is: What is go- 
ing to be done toward developing 
this potential market? We have al- 
ready witnessed tangible evidence 
that something has been and will be 
done in Japan. I feel equally confi- 
dent that an increased demand for 
soybeans and soybean products will 
result from the present efforts in the 
Mediterranean Basin and in Europe. 
I realize that there are those even 
in high places who are pessimistic 
about developing such a “dreamed 
for” foreign market for soybeans. I 
should like to remind them that 
when I left for Europe in 1948 to 
make a survey of that market I was 
warned in FAS that any market to 
be secured there would be tempor- 
ary. Yet last year we exported to 
Europe something over 33 million 
bushels of soybeans, 265,000 tons of 
soybean oil and sizeable amounts of 
other soybean products. 


The foreign market development 
work which should be carried out 
on behalf of American agriculture 
requires imagination and enthusi- 
asm. The job will not be accomplish- 
ed by anyone in or out of govern- 
ment operating in the haze of a 
“mental Iron Curtain.” “Historical 
statisticians” are useful people but 
are often hampered by undue re- 
spect for the past. This job must be 
undertaken and carried out by the 
kind of men who make history and 
statistics. The job will require train- 
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ed men and money. We are all fa- 
miliar with the repeated statement 
that the storage of surplus farm 
products is costing Uncle Sam a mil- 
lion dollars a day. At that rate the 
taxpayers of this country will have 
spent from 6:00 this morning until 
12:00 tonight as much money for 
such storage as Uncle Sam spent in 
the entire fiscal year in foreign 
market development work—this in- 
cludes both foreign and American 
currencies. 


Sitting, Complaining 

Collectively, I feel that we have 
spent too much time in this country 
“sitting around on our surpluses and 
complaining.” We need to get out 
and sell and sell for American dol- 
lars. This statement is not a disap- 
proval of justified “giveaways” and 
sales made for foreign currencies. It 
is simply a long range realization 
that American agriculture must suc- 
cessfully compete for scarce Ameri- 
can dollars around the world. I am 
convinced that currently there are 
a few billion dollars—I mean Amer- 
ican dollars—being spent by coun- 
tries around the world in the United 
States for merchandise which they 
need less urgently than food. I be- 
lieve these countries can be con- 
vinced that American farm products 
are the one thing they need most to 
activate their own prosperity and 
raise their own standards of living. 
Furthermore soybeans are the cheap- 
est known source of fats, proteins, 
and minerals. We as soybean grow- 
ers have a decided advantage in this 
scramble for dollars around the 
world. 


Research and efforts made to in- 
crease the efficiency of soybean pro- 
duction in this country should be 
matched with research and efforts 
to secure higher value utilization of 
the crop. Such research should be di- 
rected to fitting this valuable prod- 
uct to the needs and tastes of a hun- 
gry world. In this connection I im- 
mediately think of improving tech- 
niques for blending our domestic 
edible oils with olive oil—with pea- 
nut oil—a practical procedure in 
supplying an acceptable cooking oil 
at a reasonable price and for which 
there is a terrific foreign demand. 
Around the world there is a poten- 
tial market for increased quantities 
of margarine and shortening. Im- 
proved techniques in the production 
of soya milk are badly needed, in 
fact more objective research in the 
utilization of soybean proteins in the 
human diet is needed all along the 
line. 


Our objective in this program 
should be businesslike and if real- 
ized will pay off in two important 
ways. Your best friends in world af- 
fairs are those with whom you do 
business—those you buy from and 
those to whom you sell—delivering 
the quality you promise. I consider 
such an expansion in the sale of 
American agricultural products 
abroad a more effective means of 
combating communism than such 
goofy ideas as sending American 
students to India to study the Hindu 
religion or sending athletes to Aus- 
tralia to introduce the game of base- 
ball. 

Nearer home and nearer to our 
pocketbooks is the possible accom- 
plishment of securing for the Amer- 
ican farmer a greater degree of pros- 
perity. Percentage wise we do not 
need to sell too much abroad to find 
a market for full and not curtailed 
production from our farms. Certain- 
ly the adequate development of our 
foreign markets is a challenge—but 
one that can be met. Convincing the 
hungry people of the world that they 
need our soybeans and soybean prod- 
ucts should not be a more difficult 
job than one we have already ac- 
complished here at home—namely, 
convincing the American public that 
they just cannot have a healthy dog 
or cat without the inclusion of soya 
products in their pet rations. 


Don’t Curtail Acres 


In the best interests of all Ameri- 
can agriculture, American soybean 
growers should not consider curtail- 
ment of production. Likewise our 
American soybean manufacturing 
industries can well afford to take a 
longer range view in supporting this 
foreign market expansion program. 
They need general agricultural pros- 
perity as badly as do soybean grow- 
ers. 

We must supply the needs of the 
foreign market as we find them— 
some countries can afford and will 
buy finished soybean products. 
Others must have whole beans and 
provide profitable employment with- 
in their own country for their own 
industries to meet the needs of their 
people. This whole program will fail 
if we insist on wringing the last cent 
out of every bushel of beans we pro- 
duce in this country. 

A great opportunity lies before us, 
and it should not be neglected. Be- 
lieve me when I say that it is a real 
opportunity and not just a fantastic 
dream—even so, isn’t it better that 
we be accused of dreaming fantas- 
tically than be found guilty of being 
“asleep at the switch?” 
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The Japanese-American 


Soybean Institute 


The Japanese know the quality of U. S. soybeans is im- 
proving. Mr. Hayashi expects every Japanese family to 


include soybeans in the daily diet as a result of the 


Institute campaign. 


By SHIZUKA HAYASHI 


Managing Director, Japanese-American 


NDER AN agreement with the 

American Soybean Association 
the Japanese-American Soybean In- 
stitute was established in April 1956 
and has been actually functioning 
since the first of May that year. Its 
purpose is to develop and expand 
markets for American soybeans in 
Japan. 

The membership in the Japanese- 
American Soybean Institute is made 
up of the Japan Oil Processors As- 
sociation, the Japan Soy Sauce As- 
sociation, the Japan Miso Industry 
Association, the Japan Tofu Asso- 
ciation, and the Oil and Fat Im- 
porters and Exporters Association— 
in other words all groups connected 
with the soybean industry in Japan. 
The American Soybean Association 
is also a member of the Institute. 

In order to achieve the objectives 
the agreement provides that the 
Japanese-American Soybean Insti- 
tute should carry out a variety of 
research and educational and promo- 
tional work. 

The agreement when 
it was first signed was 
for a period of 1 year 
with a total budget of 
$75,000. This is equiva- 
i lent to 27 million Jap- 
anese yen. These have 
been allocated for the project by the 
Foreign Agricultural Service from 
Japanese yen funds reserved in 
Japan out of sales of American sur- 
plus agricultural products. 

The work of the Institute under 
the agreement the first year was 
in the field of research. Hence ac- 
tivities of the Japanese-American 
Soybean Institute during that period 
were concentrated more on various 
research rather than on promotional 
work. The work and achievements 
for the first year ending Mar. 31, 
1957, carried out by the Institute 
could be summarized as: 

1—Our first task was to check 
cargoes of American soybeans ar- 
riving in Japan, because the ship- 
ments of American soybeans im- 
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ported into Japan after the war had 
not been acceptable to the Japanese 
processors and consumers due to 
various factors. The biggest ob- 
jection was to a big percentage of 
foreign material contained in Amer- 
ican soybeans. It was unbelievable 
that such foreign material as stems, 
pods, corn, seeds of weeds, morning- 
glory seeds, and dust had been in- 
cluded in shipments arriving in Ja- 
pan to the extent that it required 
processors to install cleaners to re- 
move this foreign material before 
processing. 

Before the war when Japan im- 
ported soybeans from Manchuria it 
was not necessary at all to clean 
beans before processing. 

The sizes of the beans were irregu- 
lar and colored beans were included, 
which are all objectionable to our 
industry because, as you are now 
well aware, the beans are used only 
for food purposes in Japan. 


Checked U. S. Soybeans 

The first step taken, therefore, 
was to make a complete survey on 
every vessel carrying U. S. soybeans 
to Japan. 

Under our supervision a_ well- 
recognized sampling and grading 
agency carried out this checking 
for us. A complete list of the re- 
sults of the checking with detailed 
analyses to cover oil percentage, 
moisture percentage, foreign mater- 
ial and damaged beans was pre- 
pared and such reports were re- 
ported to the American Soybean 
Association. Complaints by the Jap- 
anese buyers and consumers had 
been so serious that without en- 
deavors to check such shipments to 
Japan it would have certainly jeop- 
ardized the export trade in Ameri- 
can soybeans to Japan. As a result 
of these checkings and the coopera- 
tion by those interested in the states, 
the quality of American soybeans 
coming to Japan has greatly im- 
proved, especially after the new 
grading standard was established in 
America in September 1955. 

















2—The next was an extensive 
study and research carried out by 
this Institute by our staff members 
on various soybean products such 
as miso, shoyu, tofu and natto. A 
5-day tour was made in the Nagano 
district, the biggest miso area in 
Japan, where approximately 30% of 
Japan’s miso is produced. Likewise 
shoyu factories, natto factories and 
tofu, including frozen tofu, factor- 
ies have been visited. Information 
with comments by the respective 
factories has been studied and col- 
lected. Also methods of manufac- 
turing these products have been 
studied and reports covering these 
various researches have been filed 
with the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation. 

3—In August last year, as many 
of you know, a team comprising 
representatives from our relative 
industries was made up and was 
sent to America to inspect and be- 
come acquainted with soybean pro- 
duction, handling, processing and 
grading in the United States. The 
expenses of this team were paid 
by our Institute. A full report on 
this visiting team was in the Soy- 
bean Digest. Upon return of this 
team to Japan the reports by the 
visitors were made public in a two- 
page newspaper. The result of this 
trip to the states was very success- 
ful as a promotional activity. From 
the fact of having sent this visiting 
team and its subsequent reports on 
its return, the Japanese people have 
come to know more about the Japa- 
nese-American Soybean Institute. 


Japanese Soybeans 

4—-A complete study on Japanese 
domestic soybeans was made based 
on reports made by Mr. Watanabe, 
former Ministry of Agriculture of 
the Hokkaido government, who is 
now working for this Institute. 

5—Arrangements were made with 
a staff member of Oil and Fat Trade 
Newspaper in Tokyo who had been 
invited to visit Red China to report 
to our Institute on Chinese soybean 
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Classes on soybeans in 800 Japanese health centers. 


production and the present general 
situation in Red China. This re- 
port was prepared because it was 
considered important for the Ameri- 
can soybean industry to know the 
degree of competition which Ameri- 
can soybeans may have to face in 
world markets. 

6—During the last two quarters 
from October 1956 to Mar. 31 this 
year various contracts were signed: 

A—A contract has been signed 
with Kyoto University for research 
to be carried out jointly by the 
University and one of the biggest 
natto makers in Japan on a new 
method of manufacturing natto 
and also to discover new methods 
of manufacturing natto by using 
U. S. soybeans. In the past Amer- 
ican soybeans were not considered 
suitable and therefore were not 
used in making natto. The actual 
result of this is still too early to 
be ascertained, but it is believed 
that desirable findings could be 
made which will eventually con- 
tribute to more-.consumption of 
U. S. soybeans in Japan. 

B—Another contract was signed 
with the Japan Nutrition Associa- 


tion which is a government agency 
belonging to the Ministry of Wel- 
fare under whose jurisdiction exist 
about 800 health centers located 
all over Japan, with a few nutri- 
tionists belonging to each center. 
This contract provides holding ed- 
ucational classes in various areas 
in Japan to give lectures on the 
nutritional value of soybeans and 
demonstrations of cooking to these 
nutritionists so that upon return 
to treir respective centers they 
will be qualified to assemble 
people in each locality including 
women belonging to women’s as- 
sociations and wives of farmers 
to premote the use of more soy- 
beans in their diet. 

C—Another contract has been 
signed with the Food Life Im- 
provement Association which is 
also a government agency belong- 
ing to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry to carry out a pro- 
gram to encourage various agri- 
cultural organizations in different 
parts of Japan to use more fat and 
protein from soybeans. 

A few of the first operations of 
these two undertakings were re- 
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viewed by Mr. Strayer, executive 
vice president of the American Soy- 
bean Association, in February and 
later in May by Mr. Dimond, the 
president of this Association, and 
by Mr. and Mrs. Walley of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. I believe they all are 
impressed by the way the educa- 
tional work was carried out. 


Early in December 1956 I had the 
opportunity to be present at the 
annual board of directors meeting 
of the American Soybean Associa- 
tion which was held in Chicago. The 
experiences and studies which I 
gained on that trip were recorded 
and on my return to Tokyo the re- 
ports were distributed. 


Finance 

The total budget for the first 
year allocated for this project was 
27 million yen or $75,000; out of 
this amount we spent approximately 
21 million yen leaving a balance of 
a little over 6 million unexpended. 


A new agreement was signed on 
the 3rd of April this year for con- 
tinuation of the project for another 
2 years with an increased budget 
of 108 million Japanese yen, which 
is equivalent to $300,000 for 2 years. 

The work and achievements made 
during the 5-month period since con- 
tinuation of the project for another 
2 years was approved in April 1957 

re: 

With the renewal of our contracts 
with both the Food Life Improve- 
ment Association and the Japan Nu- 
trition Association as before men- 
tioned and on the basis of research 
experiences gained in the previous 
budget year the Institute started to 
concentrate more in various public 
relations work. 


Classes for the nutritionists as 
well as for the general consumers 
and various meetings in public halls 
to promote more consumption of 
soybeans and soybean products are 
extensively being carried out. De- 
tailed reports of these undertakings 
are made to the American Soybean 
Association. A few reports by Mr. 
Walley during his visit to Japan 
are also being made which are re- 
ported in the Soybean Digest 

The production of movie film 
which was referred to previously 
has since been approved by FAS 
and is now in progress. This will 
be a documentary colored film in 
three rolls of about 2,400 feet long. 
The theme of this film involves 
grammar school children working 
on a special subject of soybeans in 
their practical science room. A few 
copies of script are being sent to 
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the American Soybean Association. 

In the research field a contract 
was signed with the Japan Tofu 
Association in conjunction with the 
Food Laboratory of the Ministry of 
Agricuiture to carry out studies as 
to how to improve processing meth- 
ods of tofu by using soybeans im- 
ported from the United States. There 
have been many hitches in manu- 
facturing tofu when U. S. soybeans 
are used as reported by the tofu 
makers. A complete study is to be 
made to find out the reason with 
the aim to discover proper methods 
to use American soybeans for tofu 
making. 

During this period one of the 
most important undertakings was 
the participation in the Tokyo Inter- 
national Trade Fair which was op- 
ened in May. A full report was 
made in the Soybean Digest. Mr. 
Walley was in charge of this soy- 
bean exhibit with Mr. Dimond join- 
ing later. 


Results 

Japan did not know that America 
produced soybeans except in small 
quantities. Before the war we knew 
that Manchuria, China, was the 
only major soybean growing coun- 
try. I was in Manchuria more than 
10 years before the war as an ex- 
porter of soybeans to Europe and to 
Japan. We imported about 1.5 mil- 
lion tons of soybeans annually from 
China. Production in China was 
then around 6 million tons. In 1948 
I visited this country and was sur- 
prised to learn for the first time 
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of America’s huge production of 
soybeans. 

After the war when Japan was 
still unde: the SCAP’s control soy- 
beans were not available from China. 
It was then that Japan received soy- 
beans from America for the first 
time in history. It is since then that 
Japan has gradually become familiar 
with American soybeans. 

However, soybeans coming into 
Japan right after the war were very 
bad. They contained enormous 
amounts of foreign material, worm- 
eaten damaged beans, broken beans; 
besides sizes were irregular and color 
was bad. The quality of American 
beans was so bad that it gave Japa- 
nese users the impression that U. S. 
soybeans were not comparable with 
Chinese soybeans. 

Everywhere we went we received 
complaints of foreign material. We 
went to survey the biggest miso pro- 
ducing area, visiting numerous miso 
factories. They received us politely 
but words were accusing. I have no 
intention of exaggeration but very 
often I was told, “Nothing doing with 
U. S. soybeans.” It was the same with 
tofu makers. 

Such was the situation when the 
Japanese-American Soybean Insti- 
tute was established last year. 


Situation Improved 

After a year of research and work 
carried out by the Institute as ex- 
plained so far the picture has greatly 
changed. Everybody in the soybean 
industry and trade now knows 
American soybeans. He knows that 
the quality he receives is quite dif- 
ferent from what he had been receiv- 
ing several years back and that the 
quality is improving year by year. He 
believes that as long as the Japanese- 
American Soybean Institute has its 
office open in Tokyo he is safe in de- 
pending on the supply and quality of 
American soybeans. As long as the 
Japanese-American Soybean Insti- 
tute exists he makes his plans to use 
American soybeans. He knows that 
as long as he receives the Soybean 
Digest Late News translated in Jap- 
anese, the Japanese-American Soy- 
bean Institute is active. 

The moment the Japanese-Ameri- 
can Soybean Institute closes its door 
the soybean industry and trade will 
be robbed of a guide and perhaps 
intention to make plans for buying 
American soybeans. The general 
public has been ignorant of soy- 
beans with the big heading, “Every- 
nutritional value. Now people are 
beginning to know about soybeans, 
the abundant source of protein and 
fat available at lowest cost. 

My 4-year-old grandson tells his 
friends that “Grandpa is a soybean 
man.” Kids in my neighborhood ask 
me to bring back soybeans. 

A leading Japanese newspaper, 
“Asahi,” printed an article on soy- 
beans with the big heading, “Even 


Morning Miso Soup Depends on Im- 
ported Soybeans.” What led this lead- 
ing newspaper to take up soybeans 
especially in its important column? 

A high school girl just before my 
departure wrote to the Institute say- 
ing that everyone in her class was 
required to pick up one subject on 
which to study and work and to 
make a report. Because she has found 
soybeans very interesting from a 
pamphlet she was given at the re- 
cent International Fair when she 
passed by the soybean booth she says 
she has decided to select soybeans for 
her subject and asks us to send her 
literature. 

All these facts are the results of 
the various activities of the Japa- 
nese-American Soybean Institute. 

On completion of the film which 
is now under production the reprints 
will be widely distributed and on 
every possible occasion the picture 
will be shown. I believe it will not 
be long before children will be lec- 
turing their parents to eat more soy- 
beans. 

Demonstration of soybean cooking 
by kitchen cars touring all over 
Japan especially in the rural areas 
with nutritionists in charge is now 
being planned and as soon as it is 
approved by FAS the project is 
going to be started. 

As the campaign, covering all these 
promotional activities, progresses I 
presume every family in Japan will 
make it a habit to keep a stock of 
soybeans for daily use. With the in- 
creasing population and on the basis 
of increased intake of fats and pro- 
tein from soybeans through our pro- 
motion, requirements by the Japa- 
nese for U. S. soybeans may grow to 
a few million tons. Certainly your 
processors then will be obliged to bid 
against exports of soybeans to Japan. 
It may be fortunate that Japan now 
is restricting the import of soybeans 
by giving a limited budget. 

In order, however, to prove my 
conviction that our promotional ac- 
tivities do have results I like to see 
soybeans imported freely into Japan. 
Until then our promotional work 
will be more or less spade work. The 
task, however, of endeavoring to 
place soybean imports under a free 
import basis is not my direct re- 
sponsibility. 

As above mentioned the Institute 
has now come to the stage where 
we should concentrate on education- 
al and promotional work. Public re- 
lations is of course important but un- 
less it is backed up by really good 
quality it will not succeed no matter 
how seriously and energetically we 
concentrate on promotional work. 
The best publicity and propaganda is 
quality of the product. 

I will do all the public relations 
work in Japan and you will do 
everything possible to supply good 
quality soybeans. 
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N RECENT years the American 
government and trade people con- 
cerned have been doing much to 
increase exports of soybeans from 
America by improving the quality 
of American beans and also by meet- 
ing other wishes of importing coun- 
tries, the result of which has been 
favorable and certainly commands 
our respect and cooperation. In this 
connection, I may mention the 
achievements of the Japanese-Amer- 
ican Soybean Institute which was 
organized in April of last year under 
the mutual cooperation between the 
American Soybean Association and 
our five Japanese soybean trade 
groups. The activities of the Insti- 
tute are being carried out smoothly 
and its programs are being gradually 


Now I should like to 
spend a few moments 
on the recent soybean 
situation in Japan. 

According to the de- 
mand-and-supply plan 
for the 1957 fiscal year 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, the total demand of soy- 
beans in Japan for the year starting 
on Apr. 1 is estimated at 1,070,000 
tons, of which 220,000 tons are to 
be supplied by the domestic soybean 
production and the rest is to be im- 
ported from abroad. In the plan 
of the Ministry the total production 
of the 1957 soybean crop in Japan 
is estimated at 490,000 tons, of which 
270,000 tons are considered to be 
consumed by the growers them- 
selves and the remaining 220,000 
tons are expected to be sold on the 
market. 

Of the 850,000 tons to be supplied 
from foreign sources, the preponder- 
ant portion of 610,000 tons are the 
raw material for the crushing in- 
dustry and the rest is for other soy- 
bean food industries in the country. 

As you know, Japan’s soybean 
imports are still under the foreign 
exchange allocation system, and for 
the first half of the 1957 fiscal year 
315,000 tons out of the above-men- 
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tioned total of 850,000 tons were 
allocated to consumers, who are ex- 
pected to have already imported 
the respective amounts allocated to 
them. For the second half of the 
fiscal year, according to the original 
plan of the government, about 500,- 
000 tons of soybeans are to be im- 
ported from abroad. But in view 
of the shortage of foreign exchange 
that Japan has been experiencing 
in the past few months nobody can 
deny that the government may be 
forced to change its original plan 
and cut the amount of soybean im- 
ports for the second half. 

In order to cope with the prob- 
lem of the dollar shortage, our gov- 
ernment, as you may know, is now 
negotiating with your government 
to use the loans from the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington for the 
importation of about 150,000 tons of 
soybeans out of the amount to be 
allocated for the second half of the 
fiscal year. The negotiations may 
soon be concluded, I think. 

The amount of Chinese soybeans 
that were purchased under the allo- 
cation for the first half of the fiscal 
year was estimated at about 70,000 
tons. Up to last April the payment 
was made in cash sterling, but since 
then the trade has been placed on 
a barter basis. Importers of Chinese 
soybeans must export to China with- 
in a certain period the equivalent 
value of the beans in other com- 


modities. This obligation on the 
part of the importers appears to 
work as a brake on imports of 


Chinese beans. 
However, in 
view of the fact 
that the Japanese 
government has 
quite recently 
eased restrictions 
on a number of 
commodities to be © ome * 
exported to Com- Mireness tll, ves 
munist China, the Kashiwagi of New 
barter trade be- York. 
tween the two countries, according 
to general expectations, will be 

















greatly improved. Furthermore, 
the Chinese trade being controlled 
by the state, prices and quantity of 
exports can be decided from po- 
litical viewpoints and there is no 
knowing what policy may be taken 
by them to increase their exports 
of soybeans. 

Of course the quality of Chinese 
soybeans is not perfect in every re- 
spect, but still the very small per- 
centage of foreign material and the 
shorter period of transportation give 
a favorable impression on the Japa- 
nese importers. This is _ particu- 
larly so when Japan is suffering 
from the shortage of foreign ex- 
change. 

Rapeseed is the most important 
of all the oilseeds produced in Japan. 
The preliminary production esti- 
mate for 1957 is 270,000 tons, which 
is about 50,000 tons less than the 
production of last year. This de- 
crease in production would mean 
a decrease of 17,000 tons in rapeseed 
oil, and if this decrease is to be com- 
pensated for by soybean oil, 100,000 
tons of soybeans would have to be 
imported in addition to the original 
amount of 850,000 tons imports. 

But as mentioned before, because 
of the present foreign exchange situ- 
ation it is feared that the whole of 
the original amount will not be al- 
lowed to be imported within the 
present fiscal year. On the other 
hand it must be remembered that 
the increase of soybean imports can 
be attained by increasing our ex- 
ports of soybean oil to overseas mar- 
kets, for in case of soybean oil ex- 
ports we can get an exchange ailo- 
cation for the equivalent quantity 
in beans in addition to the normal 
import allocation. 

I understand that an American 
soybean delegation will visit Japan 
this fall as a part of the activities 
of the Japanese-American Soybean 
Institute, and I believe that this 
kind of inspection tour is most ap- 
propriate and will certainly con- 
tribute much to deepening the mu- 
tual understanding. 





























JNTERNATIONAL trade fairs oper- 
ate beyond boundaries of countries 
and areas in the world. They offer 
excellent opportunities for the inter- 
change of commodities and products 
produced often in areas thousands of 
miles apart. 


These fairs are a major means by 
which trades people in many coun- 
tries do business. Some U. S. fairs 
are regarded as gala public occasions. 
But the trade fair abroad is a more 
serious event that brings buyers and 
sellers together to examine products 
and to carry on business. The chief 


objective of the fair is to demonstrate 
products of 


interest to- industrial 
users or the profes- 
sional trader. The or- 
igin of this method 
of “seeing, tasting, 
and feeling” salable 
merchandise goes 
back to Biblical times 
or maybe before. Ac- 
tually, the origin of fairs is unknown. 
Early fairs were usually held in con- 
nection with religious celebrations. 
The name derives from the Latin 
feria, meaning a festival. 

There is nothing particularly new 
about trade fairs—but they are very 
new to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


The idea of the Department put- 
ting on exhibits at the international 
trade fairs was to promote cur ex- 
port outlets and thus help to re- 
move surplus agricultural produc- 
tion overhanging the markets. 

You are all familiar with the 
background of our surpluses. They 
came about through a multitude of 
circumstances. But in addition to 
the usual list of increased yields, de- 
clining exports, and similar reasons 
must also be added a spirit of com- 
placency in merchandising. With 
World War II drawing on our ac- 
cumulations and the postwar era re- 
quiring a heavy volume of food ex- 
ports from this country we were in- 
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American Soybeans in Trade 


Fairs Around the World 


Sixteen trade fairs in many parts of the world have 






demonstrated their value in U. S. agricultural trade 


promotion. 


clined to let selling take care of it- 
self. 

Next, when surpluses again started 
accumulating we were faced with 
the Korean situation and again a 
large part of our stock accumula- 
tions were taken up through in- 
creased demand here and abroad. 

Recently, however, production 
techniques have further improved 
and people generally are realizing 
that if we are to produce abun- 
cantly we must also be in a position 
to consume and export abundantly. 
It is for this purpose that the De- 
partment of Agriculture entered into 
international trade fair work. The 
trade fairs, it should be explained, 
are not a merchandising scheme 
within themselves. They are most 
effective when combined with an 
active market development program 
in the countries where the fairs are 
being held. In other words, the trade 
fair might be considered more or 
less a showcase for displaying our 
market development activities and 
for bringing to the attention of trad- 
ers and consumers alike the prod- 
ucts which are available for export 
by American agriculture. 


First Fair in 1955 

The Department first participated 
in an international trade fair in Oc- 
tober 1955 at Cologne, Germany. 
Since that time 16 agricultural trade 
promotion exhibits have been held 
at which total attendance has been 
more than 12 million people. These 
exhibits ranged from a small display 
at the Dominican Republic’s Inter- 
national Fair for Peace and Progress 
to a complete American supermarket 
occupying 10,000 square feet at 
Rome’s Third International Congress 
on Food Distribution, and a modern- 
istic pavilion of 15,000 square feet at 
the 1957 Japan International Trade 
Fair in Tokyo. 

In organizing exhibits, FAS works 
with private agricultural trade 
groups and other government agen- 
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cies, chiefly the Department of Com- 
merce. In general, the industry con- 
cerned provides exhibit ideas, tech- 
nical personnel, display materials, 
and, in some cases, commodities for 
sampling. FAS organizes and man- 
ages the exhibit, arranges for design, 
construction and operation, and pro- 
vides travel expenses of industry 
technicians and commodity special- 
ists. 

Costs are met through the use of 
foreign currencies acquired under 
Title I of P. L. 480 and through con- 
tributions from U. S. and foreign 
trade groups. Samples for distribu- 
tion are furnished by private trade 
and on several occasions have been 
furnished by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. from its surplus stocks. 

In areas where not enough foreign 
currencies are available for market 
development, exhibits are financed 
with dollars under a joint operating 
arrangement with the Department 
of Commerce. Under this plan, the 
Department of Agriculture pays cer- 
tain Commerce trade fair expenses 
in foreign currencies. Commerce, in 
return, provides equivalent dollars 
for agricultural exhibits elsewhere. 
As an example of this cooperation, 
Commerce dollars will supplement 
the Department’s Deutsche marks to 
make possible our exhibit next 
month at the food fair in Cologne, 
Germany. This is the largest fair 
of its kind in the world and I am 
glad to say that soybeans and soy 
products will be represented there. 

A wide variety of U. S. commodi- 
ties has been displayed and in many 
cases distributed in sample form at 
these exhibits. The commodities in- 
clude lard and meat products, citrus 
fruits and vegetables in various 
forms, soybeans and soybean prod- 
ucts, dairy products, grain and grain 
products, cotton, tobacco, and poul- 
try, in addition to many others. 

Soybean and soy products have 
been displayed on two different oc- 
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DRIER DOLLAR WITH A SHANZER 


On the job performance value and com- 
pany service are often cited by elevator 
owners and operators as reasons for 
their overwhelming preference of 


Shanzer drying units. 

Behind this loyalty is Shanzer’s 
quarter-century policy of specialization 
in the manufacture of quality grain dry- 
ing equipment. Owners know that a 
Shanzer unit means more uniform dry- 


ing, lower maintenance and operating 
cost, trouble-free performance and out- 
standing operating safety. 
Shanzer’s severest competition 
in fact come from other Shanzer units, 
some a decade or two decades “new,” 
which are still delivering top economy 
and performance. Talk with a Shanzer 
owner, see the difference, you'll agree 
the value buy in driers is a Shanzer. 
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May mark expansion of mixed feeds usage in Europe. 


casions in Japan, last year at Osaka 
and this year at Tokyo. At the Osaka 
Fair the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation cooperated with the Foreign 
Agricultural Service in arranging for 
the exhibit which depicted the pro- 
duction of soybeans in the United 
States, plant breeding, handling, 
sampling and grading, as well as soy- 
bean processing and products pro- 
duced therefrom. This year your 
Association was again represented in 
Japan at the Tokyo Fair. However, 
in this year’s fair we began a new 
chapter in the promotion of foreign 
markets for this country’s farm prod- 
ucts. The Tokyo display was the 
first overseas market promotion ex- 
hibit in the Department’s trade fair 
program in which foreign trade 
groups assumed major responsibility 
for promoting the sale of American 
farm commodities. The Japanese- 
American Soybean Institute, of which 
your Association is a member, co- 
operated with the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service in presenting the ex- 
hibit. 

I rather imagine that Ersel Walley 
and your president, Al Dimond, who 
attended the Tokyo Fair and did an 
excellent job for you, will want to 
discuss some of the details and con- 
sequently I will not attempt to elab- 
orate further on these shows. 


Work with Council 


The Soybean Council has cooper- 
ated with the Department in prepar- 
ing exhibits at 1957 fairs in Verona 
and Palermo, Italy, and Barcelona, 
Spain. Howard Roach, president of 
the Council, ably represented your 
industry at both the Verona and 
Barcelona exhibits. In addition, tech- 
nicians from industry, government 
and colleges have taken an active 
part particularly in the feed shows. 
The Council is participating also in 


a fair which is to open soon in Sal- 
onica, Greece, as well as the food 
fair in Cologne which will open next 
month. 

I want to thank all of you for the 
excellent cooperation we are receiv- 
ing from the soybean industry in 
these activities. Our Verona exhibit 
was a very interesting one which re- 
ceived wide acclaim in the Medi- 
terranean Basin countries. It was 
primarily a feed exhibit featuring 
mixed feeds containing protein meals 
and five U. S. feed grains—corn, 
barley, oats, wheat, and milo. The 
display was pitched to show Italian 
farmers and others how more poultry 
meat and eggs can be produced at 
less cost through better poultry nu- 
trition utilizing U. S. feed supplies. 
The show featured live poultry from 
incubation of the eggs to a display 
of laying hens. Turkeys were also 
exhibited. The response to the show 
was exceptionally good. There is 
considerable enthusiasm in Italy 
from both the government and pri- 
vate industry for an expanded poul- 
try industry utilizing improved 
methods of breeding and feeding. 

These exhibits could very well 
mark the beginning of an expansion 
in mixed feed usage in Europe simi- 
lar to that which has taken place in 
this country. The value of such a 
development is self-evident to you 
as soybean producers and to the feed 
manufacturing industry. 

The Verona exhibit was also shown 
in Palerrno but with different tech- 
nicians in attendance. This exhibit 
has been held intact, and there is 
considerable interest in maintaining 
it for periodic showings in the Medi- 
terranean area. A somewhat similar 
theme is being followed in the ex- 
hibit opening next week at Salonica, 
Greece. 

The fair at Barcelona featured soy- 


bean oil since Spain has become the 
major market for U. S. produced soy- 
bean oil. Unfortunately, the Spanish 
oil needs are being met almost en- 
tirely through P. L. 480 and ICA pro- 
grams. But it is our hope that in 
the future we can develop dollar 
markets in Spain for our soybeans 
and soybean products. Here again 
we find strong interest in protein 
feeds and expanded poultry and live- 
stock economy but developments in 
this field may come slowly in Spain 
as a result of its dollar shortage. 


The FAS trade fair schedule is 
now being worked up for the months 
ahead. One showing that is definite- 
ly scheduled is a return trip to Osaka 
for the Japan trade fair in April 
1958. We hope that the Japanese- 
American Soybean Institute will be 
with us again on that one. There 
are not many other Asiatic fairs so 
a decision may be made to build the 
Osaka exhibit in demountable form 
so that it can be taken to other coun- 
tries as a U. S. “sole show’—that is, 
an exhibit of U. S. products separate 
from an international fair. A “sole 
show” is also a possibility for Latin 
America. 

For Europe, several of our Com- 
modity cooperators have shown in- 
terest in a program of mobile ex- 
hibits, where each commodity has 
a self-contained display housed in an 
expansible trailer. We could then 
show a single commodity around an 
individual country in a definite cam- 
paign, or several trailers could be 
brought together to provide a com- 
plete exhibit for a large fair. 


In Europe, too, we have the poul- 
try feeding exhibit in Palermo which 
I mentioned previously and which 
can be used as needed. 


The future of trade fairs, of course, 
will depend on how effective they 
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are found to be in our merchandising 
program. It is too early to accur- 
ately judge just how effective they 
have been in promoting our agri- 
cultural exports. It seems to me, 
though, that the value of trade fairs 
as an instrument of trade and trade 
promotion has been more than ade- 
quately demonstrated. After all, they 
have survived for several thousand 
years and I am inclined to feel that 
if they are not effective, they would 
have long since passed from the 
scene. 

Therefore, if trade fairs do not 
prove effective in our overall mer- 
chandising scheme, it will probably 
be due in large part to our short- 
comings in developing our exhibits 
and presentations in such a way as to 
capture an increasing export market. 

I believe that we may find it neces- 
sary to get active traders more in- 
terested in fairs because the initial 
purpose of trade fairs was to actually 
trade. We must also strive to im- 
prove our exhibits to insure maxi- 
mum viewer interest in our prod- 
ucts. 

We have a lot to learn in the field 
of international trade promotion and 
you as soybean producers and others 
interested in the soybean industry 
are going to find it necessary to 








further expand your activities in this 
field. Also, you should endeavor to 
continually improve the quality of 
your products, to deliver them to 
customers in the best possible con- 
dition and to adjust grade standards 
and handling and trading practices 
as warranted to maintain and ex- 
pand markets. I think that our coop- 
erative efforts in trade fairs can be 
an important tool in attaining this 
objective. After all, sellers have 
used trade fairs for centuries to 
merchandise their products. There 
is no reason why we as sellers should 
not also make maximum use of them 
for this purpose. 


Represents Council 
At Salonika Fair 


DR. EDWARD L. STEPHENSON, 
professor of animal nutrition at the 
University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, will represent the Soybean 
Council of America, Inc., as a feed 
nutritionist at the International 
Trade Fair in Salonika, Greece, Sept. 
1-22, it has been announced. 

The Council is sponsoring an ex- 
hibit demonstrating the usage of 





Edword L. Stephenson 


U.S. soybean oil meal as a livestock 
feed at the Salonika Fair. 

Dr. Stephenson left the 
States Aug. 26. 

The Council will also sponsor an 
exhibit, mainly of U.S. soybean oil, 
at the International Trade Fair in 
Cologne, Germany, in October. 

Dr. Stephenson is head of the nu- 
trition section of the department of 
animal industry and veterinary 
science at the University. 

He teaches courses in feeds and 
feeding, and his research work is 
concerned chiefly with poultry and 
swine nutrition. 


United 
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"THE SOYBEAN and cottonseed in- 

dustries share the job of provid- 
ing by far the greater part of the 
edible vegetable oils and the oil- 
seed meal consumed in this country. 
In addition, they supply other coun- 
tries with enough oil and meal, in- 
cluding the content of soybeans, to 
make the United States the world’s 
leading exporter of both. 

In this job of providing for do- 
mestic and world needs your indus- 
try has in recent years played the 
major role. Cottonseed was formerly 
this country’s principal supplier of 
vegetable oil and oilseed meal but 
the miraculous growth of your in- 
dustry has caused soybeans and soy- 
bean products to surpass cottonseed 
and cottonseed products by a wide 
margin. This growth has enabled the 
United States to become the world’s 
great exporter of fats and oils in- 
stead of being, as it was as recently 
as 1940, a net importer. Your greatly 
expanded oilseed meal production, 
by providing our livestock and poul- 
try raisers with an economical high- 
protein feed supplement, has helped 
to attain an even higher standard of 
living in what was already the best- 
fed nation on earth. 

It is worthwhile to speculate a 
little about the bases for your phe- 
nomenal growth. 

I suppose that the 
basic reason for your 
success is that your 
preduct was ideally 
fitted both to your 
climate and to your 

f terrain. We who are 
————— + associated with cot- 
ton have recent years become 
very conscious of the importance of 
terrain, for we have learned that 
our production is most efficient on 
land level enough over wide enough 
areas to permit use of the improved 
agricultural techniques that have, 
during the very period of your in- 
dustry’s rise, transformed so much 
of American agriculture. 
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American Soybeans and 
Cottonseed in World Markets 


It is to be hoped that the soybean industry does not 
make the same mistake cotton has made, in adopting 
a high support program. 


By DUPUY BATEMAN, JR. 


President, National Cottonseed Products 
Association 


To suggest that your success is 
basically due to climate and to a 
terrain that permitted you to capital- 
ize on the revolution in agricultural 
methods is not to overlook the more 
personal factors in the outcome. 
Phenomenal growth such as yours 
bespeaks astute and efficient growers. 
It demonstrates that your splendid 
association has provided intelligent 
and constructive leadership. The col- 
laboration and cooperation which you 
have enjoyed with the industry that 
processes your soybeans has likewise 
been a factor. You have been help- 
ful to each other and your great 
progress is evidence of the profit- 
ableness of working together in 
harmony. 


Both Old Products 


Now I have not enumerated these 
factors contributing to your success 
simply to be polite. The fact of the 
matter is that I could say many of 
the same things about the cotton in- 
dustry, of which cottonseed is a by- 
product. Yours, after all, is an old 
product in a new area. What is some- 
times overlooked is that cotton’s pro- 
duction history, in this same period 
of your own rapid growth, has also 
been that of an old product moving 
into a new area in search for a more 
productive terrain. Soybeans, it is 
true, moved into your Middle West 
all the way from the Orient whereas 
cotton, which had long been grown 
in the old South, reached only into 
the Southwest and the Far West. But 
the results have been similar. 

There is no need here to recite 
yields in this new area of soybean 
production, but you may not know 
what happened to cotton when it 
moved West. In 1956 the average 
yield per harvested acre in the newer, 
level, irrigated and intensely-culti- 
vated areas of the West and South- 
west was more than three times the 
yield in the long-established older 
areas if you except the level alluvial 
soils of the Mississippi and a few 
other river bottoms which are al- 


most ideally suited to efficient cotton 
cultivation. As recently as 10 years 
ago the Western areas of which I 
speak produced but a fraction of 
what they produce today. 

If my analysis is correct, the fac- 
tors that made our two crops success- 
ful in new areas were basically the 
same: favorable climate and a ter- 
rain that permitted astute and effi- 
cient growers to take advantage of 
the revolution of agricultural tech- 
niques that has marked our genera- 
tion. 


But for all this similarity in the 
forces that operated upon production 
in our two industries, they stand 
today in quite different positions. 
For one thing, your industry is free 
and expanding whereas ours is regi- 
mented and contracting. You will 
understand that in saying this I am 
talking about cotton generally. No- 
body produces just cottonseed. It is 
strictly a byproduct of the growth of 
cotton fiber, and when acreage is 
restricted in order to control the sup- 
ply of the price-supported fiber, the 
whole industry—including the part 
primarily interested in cottonseed— 
is cut back correspondingly. 

Another difference between our 
two industries is that your product 
has always moved into consumption 
whereas the most valuable part of 
our growers’ product —the lint or 
fiber—has moved in significant part 
into Commodity Credit Corp. inven- 
tories. There is no more dramatic 
way of citing this difference than 
to quote from a speech made a little 
more than a year ago by Secretary 
Benson: 

“Cotton programs, intended pri- 
marily to support prices and incomes 
of cotton growers during the past 23 
years, resulted in a net realized cost 
to the government of $1,603,000,000. 
This excludes losses, presently un- 
known, which are almost certain to 
be experienced on the $2.5 billion 
worth of cotton now owned or under 
loan to the CCC. By contrast, the 
soybean price support program dur- 
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“Cotton has resisted the agricultural revolution.”’ 


ing this same period resulted in a 
net gain of nearly $4 million.” 

Remember that the Secretary said 
this more than a year ago! If he 
were making the same speech today, 
he would have to report the total 
“realized loss” on cotton to be well 
over $2 billion. 

Cotton is not the only commodity 
in this unhappy position but it has 
somehow become “chief whipping 
boy” for the apparent failure of the 
present type of agricultural program. 
Cotton is being held up far and wide 
as a horrible example of what hap- 
pens to commodities which the gov- 
ernment supports at levels that simul- 
taneously price them out of markets 
and encourage further production. 
An editorial which appeared in Life 
Magazine in May is typical, and I 
will take time to quote from it: 

“This program is causing cotton 
to strangle itself to death. When the 
consumption of everything else in 
this growing land has been rising, 
cotton has been standing still by 
comparison. In 1930 it made up 85% 
of all fibers used by Americans; last 
year it made up only 66%.” 

I can add to this discouraging 
story the facts that during the last 
25 years—roughly the period during 
which we have had support legis- 
lation—foreign production of cotton 
and world production of synthetic 
substitutes for cotton have each in- 
creased by an amount larger than 
the entire U. S. cotton crop harvested 
last fall. On the face of things, U. S. 
cotton has lost two-thirds of its po- 


tential markets to foreign growths 
and artificial fibers. You will not, 
in these circumstances, be surprised 
to learn that this current season cot- 
ton will have the smallest acreage 
since 1878—approximately 14% mil- 
lion acres. 

I perhaps should remind you once 
more that I have so far been talking 
about cotton generally. I shall come 
to cottonseed in a moment, but the 
point I have endeavored to make 
is that while the two industries we 
here represent—cotton and soybeans 
—have enjoyed the same opportun- 
ity to profit from our generation’s 
revolution in agricultural techniques, 
yours has taken full advantage of 
that opportunity whereas cotton, by 
accepting the acreage limitations that 
go with high price support, has in 
effect resisted it. Cotton production 
has been restricted in new, efficient 
areas in order to preserve it in older, 
less-efficient areas. 


il 

I come now to cottonseed as such. 

The important point here is that 
cottonseed is a byproduct. It ac- 
counts for only a fraction—perhaps 
an eighth and in some years as little 
as a tenth—of the gross income from 
cotton growing. This fact is impor- 
tant in any understanding of the sup- 
ply of edible oil and oilseed meal. 

It means, first of all, that the 
supply of cottonseed is primarily 
governed by the prospects and con- 
ditions that affect another commod- 
ity, namely, cotton. In recent years, 
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when restrictions have been shrink- 
ing the cotton grower’s acreage, the 
supply of cottonseed has been gov- 
erned by the same limitations im- 
posed to restrict the supply of cotton. 
If cotton were free of acreage re- 
strictions and its price made its culti- 
vation attractive to the grower, he 
would substantially increase the pro- 
duction of cotton, and incidentally of 
cottonseed, even though oilseed 
prices were at the time disappoint- 
ingly low. 


Cottonseed Secondary 

Cottonseed, in short, is the tail on 
the dog, which in this case is cotton. 
And it is the dog that wags the tail! 
The significance of this for soybeans 
can be illustrated by a situation that 
I hope will never actually occur. In 
that situation oilseed growers, in 
order to prevent prices from falling 
to levels that would bring supply and 
demand into balance, and undeterred 
by experiences like those I have de- 
scribed for cotton, would agree to 
accept acreage limitations. 


Acreage limitations could not be 
applied to cottonseed. As I have said 
before, nobody raises just cottonseed. 
Cotton is the primary product, and 
if acreage is in the future to be 
limited in the cotton industry it will 
be because of the supply of cotton 
and not of cottonseed. In the oilseed 
industry acreage limitations would 
necessarily fall on soybeans. 


The particular situation I have 
just described exists, thus far, in 
theory only, and as I have said, I 
hope it remains nothing but a theory. 
You in the soybean industry have 
enjoyed price support without the 
burden of acreage limitations or ap- 
parent cost to the taxpayer. Support 
of cottonseed, on the other hand, has 
been a thoroughly unhappy experi- 
ence both to the cotton industry and 
to the taxpayer. The Secretary of 
Agriculture reminded us of this re- 
cently when he told our National 
Cottonseed Products Association that, 
and I quote him exactly: 


“The 5.2 billion pounds of oil, meal 
and linters moved since mid-1953 
have been at a net loss of close to 
$130 million.” 

He was talking about cottonseed 
products: cottonseed oil, cottonseed 
meal and cottonseed linters; and in 
effect he charged the loss to the cot- 
ton industry. 

My opinion is that it is unfair to 
charge the cotton farmer alone with 
this $130 million. Cottonseed is, as 
I have said, a byproduct. It is the 
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byproduct, moreover, of a product 
under severe acreage restrictions. 
The production of cottonseed has re- 
mained in the neighborhood of 6 
million tons for the last several 
years. Soybean production mean- 
time has increased from around 9 
million to nearly 14 million tons. 
Yet it was cottonseed, whose produc- 
tion had been held constant, that 
showed up in Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks as “surplus” while soy- 
beans, whose production had grown 
in a few years by some 50%, moved 
into consumption. The oil and meal 
products of our two oilseeds are suf- 
ficiently interchangeable to make 
them highly competitive. I would 
like to suggest that if there was a 
surplus of oilseeds that had to be 
taken off the market to maintain 
announced support levels, that sur- 
plus was created by the increase 
of soybean production rather than 
by the bare maintenance of cotton- 
seed production. 

























Soybeans Benefited 


During the period when the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. was accumulat- 
ing cottonseed products, soybeans 
were, as you will recall, also being 
supported. Cottonseed and soybean 
supports were set at levels intended 















to make them competitive. But be- 
cause support levels remain rigid 
for an entire year, because markets 
fluctuate, because of the larger 
amount of meal in soybeans, because 
the linters and hulls in cottonseed 
are not common to soybeans—for one 
or more of these reasons it invariably 
works out that one oilseed actually 
supports the other. 

It turned out during the period of 
the Commodity Credit Corp.’s ac- 
cumulation of cottonseed products 
that it was cottonseed which sup- 
ported soybeans. Cottonseed, which 
was under acreage control, thus sup- 
ported soybeans, which were not 
under acreage control; cottonseed, 
which produced less oil and much 
less meal, supported soybeans, which 
produced more oil and much more 
meal. It was the removal of cotton- 
seed products from the market that 
made soybeans more valuable. Some 
part of the $130 million that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. lost on cot- 
tonseed products was for the bene- 
fit of soybeans. 

This may seem an unpleasant as- 
sertion, and the only justification for 
making it is that the truth it con- 
tains can be useful in the appraisal 
we must continuously make of this 


oilseed industry’s future. In one 
sustained and recent period cotton- 
seed relied directly and soybeans in- 
directly on price supports for the 
maintenance of market prices. The 
shape of events at the time may have 
blinded us to this. As a matter of 
fact, there is considerable evidence 
that the total product of our two 
industries is even now large enough 
to strain our normal marketing out- 
lets. This appears to be particularly 
true of oil. I refer, of course, to the 
extent to which we, in recent years, 
have relied on the outlets afforded 
by P. L. 480. I shall speak of that 
in greater detail shortly, but first 
I wish to draw attention to two 
developments which promise for the 
future even greater supplies of oil- 
seeds. One involves soybeans; the 
other, cotton. 

We are accustomed to think of soy- 
beans as a product of the Midwest. 
What just now impresses us who live 
in the cotton-growing South, how- 
ever, is the extent to which soybeans 
are penetrating into our area. Soy- 
beans have become an important 
crop in the cotton-growing areas of 
North Carolina, Arkansas, Missouri 
and Mississippi. In these areas soy- 
beans not only have become a profit- 
able crop, but have proven to be 
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important as a soil-building crop 
when rotated with cotton. 

There is good reason to believe 
that soybeans will soon become an 
important crop on the High Plains 
of Texas, one of the major cotton- 
growing areas of the world. By care- 
ful experimentation and seed-breed- 
ing, soybeans may become similarly 
adapted to other Southern and to 
Western areas where presently they 
cannot be grown profitably. 

As this comes about, the funda- 
mental partnership of our two in- 
dustries will be dramatized in cot- 
ton-growing areas on an ever broad- 
er scale by the sight of the two crops 
growing next to each other, by the 
spectacle of the two seeds moving 
into the same mills, and—as of 
course is true now—by the products 
moving into the same markets. But 
the point I wish particularly to make 
is that there will be more soybeans. 

The development that involves cot- 
ton is of another character. I have 
recited to you the misfortunes that 
have attended our crop as the con- 
sequence of prices being supported 
at levels which required acreage re- 
striction. The lesson these conse- 
quences teach is slowly but surely 
being learned, and whether it hap- 
pens next year or several years from 
now, the release of cotton-growing 
from the restraints of recent years 
seems inevitable. The result must 
be an increase in the production of 
cotton and, with it, of its byprod- 
uct, cottonseed. This, joined to the 
supply of soybeans resulting from 
the extension of their culture into 
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the South, must—even if from this 
point on you in the Midwest stand 
completely still—be an increase in 
the total supply of oilseeds and there- 
fore of their products. And I am 
sure no one expects you to stand 
still! 
il 


I think it will now prove useful to 
examine how, in the face of con- 
tinued supports and substantial year- 
ly increases of our combined produc- 
tion, we have these last few years 
managed to escape accumulation of 
oilseeds or their products in Com- 
modity Credit Corp. inventories. 

Two important reasons appear 
fairly obvious. One is that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. lowered the sup- 
port prices for both soybeans and 
cottonseed. This allowed the prod- 
ucts of both to move at price levels 
that increased consumption. 

The other reason, and perhaps the 
more important one, is that in 1954 
the Congress enacted the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assis- 
tance Act, commonly known as P. L. 
480. Under the terms of this Act 
surplus agricultural products are 
sold abroad for payment in the cur- 
rency of the buying countries. More 
than this, payment is largely de- 
ferred, and by agreement the cur- 
rency involved may be lent or even 
given back to the buying country. 


Sales by P. L. 480 

Many things can be said pro and 
con about P. L. 480. One of its out- 
standing virtues is its reliance on 
established, private trade channels. 
But its purpose was clearly to afford 
special and even exceptional facili- 
ties for disposing of agricultural sur- 
pluses. Whatever its virtues or short- 
comings, if it were not for P. L. 480, 
and if reliance had been placed upon 
normal markets alone, fewer agri- 
cultural products—including ours— 
would have been sold abroad. 

Now, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has aggressively programmed 
soybean and cottonseed oils under 
P. L. 480. Some of the cottonseed 
oil that Commodity Credit Corp. had 
accumulated as surplus moved in 
1955 under P. L. 480. Last season 
approximately 9,500 tank cars of cot- 
tonseed and soybean oils—the oil 
equivalent of 1.7 million tons of 
cottonseed or 55 million bushels of 
soybeans—moved into export under 
P. L. 480 programs. During the sea- 
son now drawing to a close, it is es- 
timated by reliable sources that at 
least another 10,000 tank cars of 
cottonseed and soybean oils will be 
so exported. 


Whether this large movement of 
oil under P. L. 480—or for that mat- 
ter, P. L. 480 itself—is fundamentally 
sound is something I don’t propose 
to discuss at this time. My concern 
is only to suggest that on the basis 
of the record so far, and without any 
of the increase of production I have 
said may be ahead of us, we show 
up in recent years as industries 
which either require the taxpayers 
to purchase our products and resell 
them at a substantial loss or as de- 
pendent on special export programs, 
also at some considerable cost to 
taxpayers. 

What would happen if, for ex- 
ample, a more economy-minded Con- 
gress were drastically to curtail or 
discontinue P. L. 480 operations? P. 
L. 480 is already proving expensive, 
and we have not yet had time to 
determine what those foreign cur- 
rency payments are really worth. 
There is always the hazard that any 
special arrangement, like P. L. 480, 
may be as suddenly taken away as 
given. 

At this moment we appear to stand 
in no immediate danger. The levels 
of support that have been announced 
do not seem unreasonably high; P. L. 
480 has just been extended for 1 
year and with increased resources; 
and if the August government esti- 
mates were correct, 1957 crops of 
both soybeans and cottonseed are a 
little smaller than in 1956. But if 
the shadow seems for the moment 
to be lifted, the danger itself re- 
mains. 

The time may come, and it need 
not be long in coming, when we 
shall no longer be shielded from the 
consequences of excess production. 
The supply of oilseeds may increase 
to the point where it is too great a 
burden for P. L. 480 to bear or the 
Congress may whittle away at that 
law or even refuse to extend it. In 
either case we shall have some hard 
thinking to do. Will we then be 
content with prices low enough to 
bring supply and demand into bal- 
ance, or will we insist on high sup- 
port prices? 

We may have this “hard thinking” 
to do anyway. The whole basis of 
existing farm legislation is now being 
questioned, and the prospect is for 
thorough congressional review and 
probably for fundamental revision. 


IV 

There are two observations—one 
specific and one general—that I 
would like to make in closing. 

I would hope that the legislation 
under which we shall hereafter op- 
erate will be free of provisions that 
could set our two industries at odds 
with each other. There is at present 
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on our statute books one provision 
that could have just this effect. It 
is Section 203 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 as amended, which reads: 


“Whenever the price of either cot- 
tonseed or soybeans is supported 
under this Act, the price of the other 
shall be supported at such level as 
the Secretary determines will cause 
them to compute on equal terms on 
the market.” 

Now nothing could appear more 
reasonable than this. “To compete 
on equal terms” is, on the face of 
things, about all that anyone could 
ask. But, for the reasons I have 
previously cited, when supports are 
operative one oilseed inevitably sup- 
ports the other. I have told you that 
in 1953-54 cottonseed supported soy- 
beans; it might be argued that the 
more recent seasonal movements of 
soybeans into the loan have from 
time to time helped to support cot- 
tonseed. 




















The Temptation 


Each of our industries would in 
a situation like this be tempted to 
urge that support levels be set in 
such a manner that the other’s oil- 
seed would support our own. Your 
representatives would naturally hope 
that any accumulation of oilseeds 




















or oilseed products by CCC could be 
made to take the form of cottonseed 
oil and cottonseed meal while cot- 
tonseed’s representatives would as 
naturally hope it would be soybeans. 
The stake or prize in the contest 
would be the ability to claim that 
one’s own industry was costing the 
taxpayer nothing. The irony from 
your viewpoint is that whichever 
of the oilseeds accumulate in CCC 
inventories, any acreage restriction 
imposed to prevent further accumu- 
lation would have to fall on soy- 
beans. 

I think our two industries have 
more important things to do than to 
contend with each other. We should 
never, as this Section 203 almost in- 
vites us to do in certain circum- 
stances, waste our energies promot- 
ing the movement of each other’s 
oilseed into CCC inventories. It is 
my belief, and I am sure it is yours, 
that our proper job is together to 
move our products into trade chan- 
nels. 

But be this as it may, my primary 
hope is that you in the soybean in- 
dustry do not make the mistake that 
an increasing proportion of the cot- 
ton industry is now prepared to ad- 
mit it has made. Under a regime 


of high support prices you would be 
as vulnerable to competition as cot- 
ton has in bitter experience found 
itself to be, and it would in this 
scientific age be a bold person who 
would flatly deny the possibility of 
competition from some entirely new 
source. High support prices always 
repress and they sometimes destroy 
demand; they stimulate production, 
and experience is that the stimulus 
is not offset by acreage restrictions; 
finally, high supports require U. S. 
taxpayers to buy some part of the 
recurring supply of the supported 
product. 

This is not a pleasing picture, but 
the cotton industry has learned by 
hard experience that it is a true one. 
It is my hope that when a choice has 
to be made—whether because we are 
ourselves confronted by excess pro- 
duction or because we are called 
on for opinion as Congress re- 
studies the whole farm program— 
our Oilseed industry will be found 
arrayed on the side of free produc- 
tion and free markets. I feel con- 


fident that it will, for we have each 
in our own way learned by experi- 
ence: you, in soybeans, by reaping 
the benefits of freedom; we in cot- 
ton, by suffering the consequences of 
restriction. 
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T IS VERY difficult to get hold of 

the soybean price outlook—in fact, 
it is perhaps the most difficult of all 
the Midwestern farm products. 


The price of soybeans is affected 
by support prices, processing mar- 
gins, the world oil situation, specula- 
tion and the livestock and feed situa- 
tion. Also, the amount of soybeans 
exported affects the outlook signifi- 

, cantly. And much of 

? what happens in the 

| export business de- 

} pends on governmental 

| decisions. And govern- 

i mental decisions are 

notorious in being dif- 

ficult to forecast. Since 

soybeans are a joint product—they 

are used to make oil and meal—one 

of these products may have a strong 
outlook and the other a weak one. 

Finally, there is the problem of the 
exact size of the soybean harvest. 
No other Midwestern crop must be 
accounted for, down almost to the 
last bushel. The soybean crop is 
almost entirely crushed or exported 
during the year, and there is a good 
check on the size of both of these 
uses. The carryover forms a very 
small portion of the year’s crop. In 
some years there is practically no 
carryover. Thus, any mistake in the 
estimate of the size of the crop—and 
we must remember that crop esti- 
mates are estimates, not actual count 
—shows up toward the end of the 
year. It can bring a sudden change 
in the whole picture. 

This is quite forcefully illustrated 
at the present time. The table below 


Table 1. Soybean balance sheet 


(Million bushels) 
1955 1956 
Oct. 1 stocks......10 
Production .... 374 
Supply . 384 
Uses 
Seed 30 30 
Crt 2 315* 315 
Exports ... 80* 75-80 
Carryover 4 18-35 10-15 
* Estimated, based on Aug. | crop report. 
** Approximate size of crop if July 1 stocks 
are used as basis for calculating 1956 soy- 
bean crop size. 


1957* 
4 18-35 (?) 

456 (438)** 428 

460 (442) 446 
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The Soybean Outlook 


Prospects are that soybean prices will average about the 
same in the coming year as in the past, with meal a 


little higher and oil selling for a little less. 


By FRANCIS A. KUTISH 


Deportment of Economics and Sociology, 
lowa State College 


shows the balance sheet for 1955 and 
1956. The 1956 figure is based on the 
Dec. 1, 1956, crop report of 456 mil- 
lion bushels last year. 


The July 1 stocks estimate of 87 
million bushels of beans on hand as 
of that date is about 30 million 
bushels less than you would expect 
based on the uses and exports from 
a 456-million-bushel crop. The dis- 
crepancy is partly explained by the 
amount of 1955 crop beans which 
were exported and processed in Sep- 
tember of 1956. But there is dis- 
agreement between the USDA and 
the soybean processing trade over 
the amount of this. The USDA claims 
it totaled around 12 million bushels 
—the trade says its figures won’t 
account for this much. 


Crop Overestimated 


When you add it all up it appears 
that the 1956 soybean crop was over- 
estimated last year. If so, it would 
cut down the amount of carryover 
on Oct. 1, 1957, from around 35 mil- 
lion bushels down to around 18 mil- 
lion bushels. 


Let me insert a word here about 
the’ crop estimates. These are esti- 
mates, not actual count; and we often 
have revisions of these estimates 
later, when other data which can be 
used to better check the original esti- 
mate is available. Yet, this under- 
lines the question as of today: How 
can you forecast or project ahead 
for 1957-58 if you have no solid 
benchmark of where you are now, 
to stand on? 


The 1957 soybean crop may be 
even more difficult to forecast than 
the 1956. Soybean crop prospects are 
spotty this year and the crop will be 
late. The Aug. 1 crop report indi- 
cated a crop of around 428 million 
bushels; but yield prospects in much 
of the Illinois soybean area are un- 
certain. Sixty percent of the soybean 
area of that state has been troubled 
with wet weather. On the other 
hand, the crop looks very good in 


parts of lowa—in fact, much better 
than a year ago in the central and 
western part of the state. 


Yet we have to use some figure 
and the Aug. 1 estimate still is our 
best at this date. So we’ll start out 
with an estimate of the 1957 crop at 
around 428 million bushels and a 
carryover of around 18 million 
bushels. If this crop figure of 428 
million bushels sticks then the uses 
and exports during the coming year 
will be approximately equal to what 
they apparently actually were during 
the past year. This is an important 
point. It would give us a supply in 
the neighborhood of 446 million 
bushels and our supply last year ap- 
parently was actually in the neigh- 
borhood of 442 million bushels. 


Of course the Aug. 1 crop estimate 
can be changed. We planted 21,- 
650,000 acres of soybeans this year. 
That’s about 725,000 more acres than 
in 1956, or an increase of 342%. Last 
year’s yield per acre averaged 21.8 
bushels according to the Dec. 1 crop 
report. On Aug. 1 this year’s average 
yield was pegged at 19.8 bushels per 
acre. 


Now let’s turn to the demand side 
of the picture. Beginning with oil 
we must turn to the world market. 
Much of our soybean oil exports 
are shipped under Public Law 480. 
This is the government program 
which promotes the sale of items 
in surplus through the use of for- 
eign currency. Here we find that 
our soybean oil and beans are likely 
to face more world competition than 
a year ago. Italy has a much better 
olive oil prospect after 2 years of 
poor crops. Spain had a good olive 
oil crop. The Philippine copra crop 
will be fairly large; Canada and 
Argentina have good flaxseed pros- 
pects; world supplies are large. Hol- 
land has a good rapeseed crop—so 
the prospects for Holland buying are 
not as good as last year. The Man- 
churian situation is a question mark. 
We have worried about it in the past 
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but so far nothing drastic has hap- 
pened. But there is always the pos- 
sibility of Manchurian beans coming 
on the market and displacing part 
of our world outlets — particularly 
Japan. 

In this country, due to the smaller 
cotton crop, we will have less cotton- 
seed oil to compete on our domestic 
market. We’ll also have a smaller 
flaxseed crop—but still in excess of 
our domestic use. Lard output may 
be a little larger. The fall pig crop 
will be up 3% to 5% and an increase 
in the spring pig crop seems almost 
certain. With the favorable hog- 
corn feeding ratios there will be a 
tendency to feed hogs to heavier 
weights also. 

It seems to me that this adds up to 
an oil price range in the 1l¢ to 13¢ 
area. Due to the Suez situation oil 
last fall and winter got up into the 
14¢ area. More recently it has been 
between 11¢ and 12¢. 


Soybean Meal Picture 

Now, what about the soybean meal 
side of the picture? During the past 
year soybean meal got down in the 
low $40 area, bulk, Decatur. Recent- 
ly it has advanced to the $50 area. 
This recent meal price advance is 
due partly to the realization by the 
soybean and feed trade that there is 
a discrepancy in the figures on the 
amount of soybeans available for 
processing this late summer. It is 
also partly due to the drouth in the 
Northeastern part of the United 
States which has stepped up the de- 
mand for soybean meal. 


Looking ahead to the coming feed- 
ing year poultry is about the only 
category where we wiil have fewer 
livestock than in the preceding year. 
Farmers cut down about 20% on the 
number of chicks they bought for 
flock replacement this spring. There 
will be more yearling hens carried 
over than a year ago. Nevertheless 
our laying flock is certain to be 
smaller this winter and spring than 
it was a year ago. And poultry is 
one of the big users of soybean meal. 
The number of pigs raised this fall 
will be slightly larger than a year 
ago. There will be more pigs raised 
next spring. We can look for con- 
tinued heavy feeding of dairy cattle; 
the same to possibly somewhat fewer 
beef cattle may be fed, however. 


This should add up to a continued 
strong demand for our soybean meal. 
On the other hand the 1.5-million- 
bale smaller cotton crop in prospect 
will reduce the supply of cottonseed 
meal. You get around 380 pounds of 
cottonseed meal from a bale of cot- 
ton. So this means that there will be 
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less cottonseed meal to compete with 
soybean meal. 


I would expect that soybean meal 
will average slightly higher in price 
during the coming year than in the 
year just past. If the soybean crop 
turns out about the size of the Aug. 
1 estimate the prospects would be 
for soybean meal prices to range 
from $45 to $55. I think there is good 
prospect that we will find a market 
for the meal that will be processed 
in 1957-58 at somewhat higher prices 
than during the past year. 


The third question we must take 
into account is government support 
prices. Support prices on soybeans 
are 6¢ lower than a year ago. 


What will farmers do about storing 
soybeans this year? In recent years 
farmers have stored soybeans one 
year, then the next year sold early 
at harvest. Enough have done this 
to affect the seasonal pattern of the 
soybean prices. The year before last 
it paid to hold soybeans due in part 
to the winter freeze of the olive oil 
crop in the Mediterranean. Last year 
the best sales on soybeans were made 
early in December. This was the 
result of the Suez disturbance. It 
shot up prices. Soybean prices then 
dropped back and didn’t recover 


again until the “shortage” of soy- 
beans was smelled out by the trade 
along early in July. 


Late Season Runup? 

This late 1957 summer runup could 
change the storage pattern. But 
farmers didn’t make money storing 
soybeans this past year (barring a 
further runup in soybean prices at 
the levels of early August at the time 
this was written). 


In the year ending we have had 
a large crush of soybeans all through 
the season. We had a strong foreign 
demand for oil. The beans were 
crushed to fill this demand—with the 
result that we disposed of soybean 
meal at a low price. This gave us 
cheap meal relative to other feeds. 

On the basis of past experience 
you would expect 1957-58 to be a 
year when farmers sold their beans 
early because of this experience. The 
late season runup as a result of the 
overestimate of last year’s supply 
may give us a good enough price at 
the tailend of the season to push soy- 
beans up, however. This might make 
farmers become holders of beans for 
a repeat of last year’s performance— 
in the expectation that if they hold 
their beans until the end they will 


get a good price. If this should hap- 
pen we could expect a relatively 
good soybean price for the first half 
of the season. 

In other words if a large number 
of farmers hold soybeans it could 
pretty well eliminate the possibilities 
of a sufficient seasonal price rise to 
make the storage a profitable ven- 
ture. In early August processors 
were bidding actively for new crop 
beans. In early August Illinois coun- 
try elevators were bidding about 
$2.20 for new beans to the farmers 
for harvest delivery. This is about 
5¢ more than the bids were a year 
earlier. These bids are anywhere 
from 5¢ to 10¢ over the support price 
for soybeans at Illinois country 
points. These bids for new beans 
were high in relation to oil and meal. 

So we come out with prospects for 
soybean prices to average about the 
same for the coming year, as in the 
year ended. The meal will be worth 
a little more; the oil, perhaps a little 
less. The seasonal pattern of bean 
prices may be different this year, 
however. 

This is based on early August pros- 
pects. The whole outlook for beans, 
of course, will have to be reappraised 
between now and harvest as the crop 
develops. 
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N THIS DISCUSSION I will at- 

tempt to present my own concepts 
of the future of the soybean industry. 
Naturally, all soothsayers have dif- 
ferent ingredients and different in- 
cantations for mixing up their special 
potion. However, it is a point of 
view, and I am presenting it for 
whatever it may be worth as a view 
of the future. 

Let us first sketch in at least two 
of the factors affecting the demand 
for soybeans; namely, 
population growth and 
national income. With- 
) in 10 years the U.S. 
| population is expected 
t to pass the 200-million 
f mark and is expected 
to be one-third higher 
by 1975 than in 1955. If current fer- 
tility rates continue, the present high 
birth rates are expected to result in 
a very heavy period of new births in 
the 1965-1975 decade. The reason for 
this is that by 1975 the number of 
women in age groups 20-34 years 
may total 45% above 1955. Thus it 
is probable that for the next two 
decades population growth will be 
fairly rapid. 





There has been and we will prob- 
ably see a continued off-farm move- 
ment of the rural population to 
urban areas during the next two 
decades. Within the last few days 
the Census Bureau released some 
projections of 1970 population by 
states. The published figures by 
states are rather interesting especial- 
ly for those concerned with potential 
market areas. The figures are shown 
in Table I. In general, the most 
rapid growth is shown for the Pacific, 
Mountain and Southwestern states. 

By 1975, the total output of the 
economy is expected to be about 
twice as large as the current level. 
This estimate is based on recent 


trends in productivity and prospec- 
tive growth of the labor force in a 
peacetime economy. This in turn is 
expected to lead to an increase in per 
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600 million bushels or more. 
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capita real income of about 50% 
above current levels. Such an in- 
crease in income will in turn balloon 
demand for food and other commodi- 
ties made from farm products. 


Soybeans Will! Share 


The soybean industry will share in 
this expected growth of the U. S. 
economy. If we assume a population 
of 220 million in the United States 
in 1975, we will need a constantly 
increasing production of soybeans. 
The annual increase in U.S. popula- 
tion will require on the average an 
additional 120 million pounds of edi- 
ble fats and oils each year. This 
means that in 18 years the domestic 
requirements will have increased by 
about 2.2 billion pounds of edible 
fats and oils. 

The per capita consumption of 
edible fats and oils is inelastic in the 
United States. This is generally rec- 
ognized by research workers and the 
fats and oils trade. Thus, generally 
within a reasonable price range, con- 
sumption is little affected by price. 

We are now the world’s largest net 
exporter of edible fats and oils, over 
30% of the world total. This com- 
prises over 35% of U.S. production. 
While our population will rise, the 
population in the rest of the world 
will also increase. Current estimates 
state that the population in 1975 out- 
side the United States will be about 
30% higher or 750 millions more 
than in 1956. Larger than average 
gains are expected in countries of 
the Far East, Latin America and the 
Middle East. Smaller than average 
increases are expected in Western 
Europe, Oceania, Japan and Africa. 
In addition to population increases 
abroad, the standard of living out- 
side the United States is expected to 
improve so that demand for fats and 
oils should go up faster than popula- 
tion, possibly 10% faster. 

The export market for U.S. fats 
and oils depends on many complex 
factors, both economic and noneco- 
nomic. Certainly, world demand for 
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fats and oils will increase in the 
years ahead. Although with exist- 
ing technology and potential new 
land sources production abroad is 
expected to increase and meet a 
large part of the projected needs, it 
appears to me that over the years 
foreign demand for our fats and oils 
will increase substantially, even 
above our current high levels. The 
effects of sales of fats and oils under 
Public Law 480 in generating new 
demands for soybean oil and other 
fats and oils will be lasting in creat- 
ing permanent markets. In addition, 




















Table 1: State Population 
State 1955 census 1970 census Percent 
Estimated Estimated Increase 
Maine 906,000 1,030,000 14 
N. H. 533,000 652,000 22 
Vermont 378,000 403,000 7 
Mass. 4,773,000 5,514,000 16 
R. |. 817,000 931,000 14 
Conn. 2,200,000 2,859,000 30 
MY. 16,021,000 20,023,000 25 
N. J. . 5,324,000 6,942,000 30 
Penna. 10,898,000 12,508,000 15 
Ohio 8,945,000 12,258,000 37 
Indiana 4,329,000 5,715,000 32 
Iinois 9,301,000 11,353,000 22 
Michigan 7,326,000 10,483,000 43 
Wisc. 3,702,000 4,606,000 24 
Minn. . 3,190,000 3,856,000 20 
lowa 2,671,000 2,959,000 | 
Missouri 4,201,000 4,957,000 18 
No. Dak. 643,000 710,000 10 
So. Dak. 683,000 776,000 14 
Nebraska 1,394,000 1,590,000 14 
Kansas . 2,060,000 2,498,000 21 
Delaware 390,000 593,000 52 
Maryland .. 2,744,000 3,970,000 45 
Virginia 3,319,000 4,462,000 34 
W. Virginia 1,984,000 2,199,000 iB 
N. C. 4,344,000 5,226,000 20 
$. =. 2,308,000 2,809,000 22 
Georgia 3,662,000 4,301,000 17 
Florida 3,580,000 5,912,000 65 
Kentucky 3,011,000 3,322,000 10 
Tenn. 3,414,000 4,035,000 18 
Alabama 3,110,000 3,484,000 12 
Miss. 2,133,000 2,323,000 9 
Arkansas 1,802,000 1,747,000 — 3 
Louisiana . 2,934,000 3,695,000 26 
Okla. . 2,210,000 2,135,000 — 3 
Texas ... 8,748,000 11,752,000 34 
Montana 629,000 755,000 20 
Idaho .. 612,000 771,000 26 
Wyoming 312,000 392,000 26 
Colorado 1,547,000 2,197,000 42 
New Mex. 793,000 1,126,000 42 
Arizona .... 1,007,000 1,802,000 79 
Utah 797,000 1,151,000 44 
Nevada 235,000 453,000 93 
Wash. 2,607,000 3,954,000 52 
Oregon . 1,685,000 2,433,000 44 
Calif. 12,961,000 20,296,000 57 
Total 208,000,000 
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How VAC-U-VATOR 


CAN PAY FOR ITSELF AND HELP YOU 
EARN EXTRA PROFITS THE FIRST YEAR! 
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CAN EARN 10% BONUS LOADING FLAT STORAGE — Vac-U- 
Vator makes optimum distribution of grain within build- 
ing, loads flat storage up to 10% fuller than conventional 
methods, earns as much as $1600 extra per 100,000 bu. 
building (10,000 bu. x 16¢/bu. gov’t storage payment). 
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EARNS 200% MORE PROFIT UNLOADING FLAT STORAGE 
— Cost studies show unloading 100.000 bu. with conven- 
tional methods runs 3¢/bu. or $3,000. Cost with Vac-U- 
Vator conveying directly to cars: 1¢/bu. or $1,000. 
Vac-U-Vator profit: $2,000. Also co-mingles grain during 
conveying to maintain grade and price. 


2 gfe 3 se li ff g - ei ee 
TRACK-LOADS AND EARNS AN EXTRA $160 TO $400 PER 
DAY — Vac-U-Vator enables you to handle an extra 8,000 
bu. per day at 2¢ to 5¢ per bu. profit. Unloads any truck 
without special dumping or tilting rig. 





CLEANS AS IT CONVEYS TO EARN UP TO 10¢ MORE PER 
BUSHEL—Vac-U-Vaior cleans and upgrades as it conveys. 
Prevents dirty grain discounts which can run as high as 
10¢/bu. or $10,000 on 100,000 bu. May upgrade grain as 
much as from sample to #2 grade. 


HELPS EARN AN EXTRA YEAR’S STORAGE REVENUE 
Turns, cleans and conditions grain in flat storage to avoid 
shipping out and losing 16¢/bu. yearly government stor- 


age payment. Keep 100,000 bu. in storage another year 
and you earn $16,000. 
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RUSH PERIODS ARE PROFIT-MAKERS when you have a 
Vac-U-Vator. Provides another leg at far less cost than 
permanent facilities. Can be used with any kind of stor- 
age structure. 


FIND OUT HOW MUCH MORE YOU CAN EARN ANNUALLY with a Vac-U-Vator. Ask a 
Vac-U-Vator Grain Handling Specialist to detail the actual earnings Vac-U-Vator can 
make for your business. Call or write Dunbar Kapple, Inc., Box 355-9, Batavia, Illinois. 


VAC-U-VATOR DIVISION 


DUNBAR KAPPLE, INC. 


A Subsidiary of General American Industries, Inc. 
GENEVA, ILLINOIS 


MFRS. OF AGRICULTURAL VAC-U-VATORS, INDUSTRIAL VAC-U-VATORS, FEED-0-VATORS, WIND-REELS, AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS AND CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 
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**,...keep in mind the unhappy experience of cotton.’’ 


the effects of the work being done 
by the American Soybean Associa- 
tion and the Soybean Council in ex- 
panding markets abroad through the 
use of foreign currency is only in its 
infancy. 

In considering the foreign demand 
for U.S. fats and oils, it appears to 
me that consumers abroad will need 
an additional 8 to 10 million tons of 
fats and oils each year by 1975. 

With proper promotion, market de- 
velopment and competitive pricing 
this can mean a net take from the 
United States of growing quantities 
of edible fats and oils. The soybean 
is expected to provide the largest 
part of this export requirement. It 
is grown primarily for oil. Most 
other U.S. sources are byproducts 
and production is dependent on fac- 
tors other than the demand for edible 
fats or oil. If through our market 
development work abroad, we can 
increase world consumption outside 
the United States of fats and oils by 
even 1 pound per capita, we have 
created vast markets. The potential 
is there. 


Vast Meal Markets 


Similarly, vast untapped markets 
exist and will exist for our increas- 
ing supplies of protein meal. De- 
mand for soybean meal is elastic. At 
reasonable competitive prices, it is 
possible to even further increase the 
use of this most important high pro- 
tein meal. It may be startling to 
report that soybean meal is now the 
third most important feed in terms 
of tonnage consumed in the United 
States. 


~ 


\ PRE-TESTED 
INOCULATOR 
Mr. Fixo 


- For SOYBEANS 


and all other legumes 


NODOGEN LABORATORIES 
Box 788, Chicago 90, Ill. 


The mixed-feed industry has made 
great strides in improving the feed- 
ing efficiency of American farmers. 
However, it is important to recognize 
the base upon which this rests. 

The following table should be 
studied in relationship to the growth 
of the mixed-feed industry. If we 
take the prewar period as an aver- 
age and compare it with the 1956 
utilization, we will find that the al- 
most threefold increase in the con- 
sumption of protein meal amounted 
to 6.4 million tons. The almost seven- 
fold increase in consumption of soy- 
bean meal in the same _ period 
amounted to 6 million tons. In other 
words, about 94% of the growth in 
the protein meal consumption rested 
on a soybean meal base. Soybean 
meal now represents 70% of total 
consumption of protein meals. The 
rapid growth of the mixed-feed in- 
dustry has meant a great expanding 
market for the soybean producer. 


Soybean meal vs. total protein meal 
consumption (1,000 tons) 
Total Total Percent 
protein soybean of 
meal ' meal total 
2,253 245 11 
1,008 28 
3,093 53 
4,304 60 


Average 


1931-35 
1936-40 3,600 
1941-45 5,801 
1946-50 7,184 
1951-55 8,884 5,517 62 
1956-57 2 10,000 7,000 70 


' Total consumption for feed of five major 
oilseed meals. 2 Preliminary, partly estimated. 


Conversely, we can well ask our- 
selves this question: What would 
the mixed feed industry be today 
without the tremendous develop- 
ment of the soybean? What wouid the 
problems of the mixed-feed industry 
be today if it had to depend pri- 
marily on meal produced as a by- 
product of a crop tied down by pro- 
duction control and imports? 


As we look ahead at the expanding 
population, it is obvious that tre- 
mendous quantities of protein meal 
will be required. All USDA studies 
have shown the need for additional 
proteins in our livestock feeding. 
Studies of protein content of the 
major feed, corn, show a decline. 
To what other sources will the feeder 
go for the expanded protein con- 
sumption? Certainly the soybean is 
the major potential source of this 
supply. Thus soybean meal will 
probably acquire a larger share of 
the feed market. 

In considering the growth of this 
industry, it is important to keep in 
mind the unhappy experience of cot- 
ton which by maintenance of arti- 
ficially high prices lost markets 
rapidly to synthetic fibers both here 
and abroad. If a similar situation is 


to be avoided in the case of soybean 
meal versus urea, market levels for 
meal must be such as will not foster 
the growth of a giant synthetic com- 
petitor. If this synthetic competitor 
receives nourishment from artificial- 
ly high prices for soybean meal, it 
will grow into a permanent tough 
competitor able to produce increas- 
ing quantities at lower per unit costs. 


Feed Industry Abroad 


The mixed feed industry is in its 
infancy abroad. With good market 
development work, soybean meal can 
and is finding a ready market at rea- 
sonable price levels. Much work will 
have to be done in assisting foreign 
users to develop the know-how 
laboriously acquired here. 

With this picture of the expanding 
potential demand ahead, what part 
will competing sources of fats and 
oils play? Let us consider cotton- 
seed first. Since cottonseed oil is a 
byproduct of cotton production, the 
availabilities of this competitive edi- 
ble oil are tied in with the fortunes 
of the cotton program. One of the 
net effects of the production control 
programs for cotton has been a very 
substantial loss of markets for cot- 
tonseed oil and a resultant gain for 
soybean oil. 

It is now apparent that the cotton 
program, as we have known it with 
its sharply reduced acreage in the 
United States and the expanded pro- 
duction abroad, will be changed in 
the direction of expanded production 
in the United States in the near fu- 
ture. It is apparent that the leaders 
in the cotton industry recognize that 
the continuation of the current pro- 
gram can lead only to further loss 
of markets to synthetics and further 
increases in the cotton acreage 
abroad. Therefore, it is probable that 
in the future the soybean in the 
United States will face a much 
stronger competitive situation from 
cottonseed. Also in the cotton belt 
to some extent the increased acre- 
age of cotton will result in lower 
soybean production than would pre- 
vail if the present program were 
continued. 

Now let us turn to another com- 
petitor of soybean oil, namely lard, 
and glean what we can of trends in 
the future production. As a bypro- 
duct of the hog economy the level 
of production of lard rests with two 
factors, (1) the number of hogs pro- 
duced and (2) the lard production 
per hog. 

During the past 50 years the Amer- 
ican consumer has shown an increas- 
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ing preference for lean cuts of pork 
over fat cuts and lard. This is evi- 
dent from a widening price advant- 
age for lean over fat cuts. Since 
the relative supply of the various 
cuts has changed only little, the 
higher prices for lean cuts demon- 
strate an increasing demand for 
them. 


The price of lard has declined rela- 
tive to lean cuts since about 1925. 
Early in the period, lard was worth 
more per pound than any other pork 
product; today it is cheaper than any 
major pork product except plates 
and jowls. 

Considerable work is going on de- 
signed to foster the meat-type hog 
which will produce somewhat less 
lard per hog marketed. Those in the 
Department of Agriculture with 
whom I have discussed this question 
indicate that in 10 years 50% of U.S. 
pork production will be from meat- 
type hogs. A general trend in this 
direction will increase markets for 
soybean oil. Incidentally, this type 
of hog does best with a high pro- 
tein meal diet. Thus, although hog 
production will undoubtedly increase 
substantially over time, the potential 
reduction in lard per hog will pro- 
vide greater markets than in the ab- 
sence of this development. 

On balance after considering the 
total demand and the probable com- 
petition from known sources it would 
appear that we will need the pro- 
duction by 1975 of a soybean crop in 
the neighborhood of 600 million 
bushels or more depending on our 
success in expanding export markets 
and developing new uses. 

Let us now turn our attention to 
some of the problems involved in 
producing crops of soybeans of such 
magnitude. 


It should be recognized that soy- 
beans, in spite of the tremendous 
growth of this industry, are still in 
the introductory growth stage in the 
United States. 


Three Increases 


The trend in acreage since 1924 
has been characterized by three 
sharp increases with intervening 
plateaus. The periods of rapid in- 
crease were in early World War II 
years, in 1950 (Korea), and after 
acreage allotments were restored on 
corn, wheat and cotton in 1954. The 
annual increases in 1942, 1950 and 
1954 were 4 million, 3.7 million and 
2.4 million acres respectively. In 
the two periods between the up- 
surges in 1942, 1950 and 1954, the 
acreage of soybeans tended to move 
upward slowly but somewhat un- 
steadily. Since 1954, however, the 
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acreage has moved upward both 
steadily and rapidly. The increase 
since 1954 (4.6 million acres) is about 
as great as the total increase be- 
tween 1941 and 1945 during World 
War II. 

Acreage allotments for corn and 
cotton have contributed heavily to 
the steady shifts into soybeans in 
the Cornbelt and the Southern states 
but they are not the only influence. 
In the Cornbelt, for example, the 
decrease in the acreage of corn from 
1953 to 1957 was about 2.1 million 
acres whereas the increase in the 
acreage of soybeans was about 4.4 
million acres. The difference was 
accounted for by decreases in the 
acreage of other crops, chiefly oats 
and hay. 

The process of fitting soybeans into 
crop rotations is likely to continue 
in the Cornbelt and the South. But 
expansion will be slow in the Plains 
states. 

In the Cornbelt soybeans appear 
likely to gradually displace some 
oats and hay for the additional rea- 
sons that as farmers use more fer- 
tilizer on crops they are not so con- 
scious of the need for diversification 
for maintaining yields, and as they 
get larger equipment they can handle 
larger total acreages of corn and 
soybeans. 

Even with the potential changes 
in the cotton program expansion ap- 
pears quite certain to continue in the 
South. This area has room for con- 
siderable steady upward trend in 
acreage of soybeans which is inde- 
pendent of the cotton program. 

In the expansion of this industry 








production research will probably 
have to be guided along the follow- 
ing lines: 

Diseases. Diseases of soybeans can 
be expected to increase in prevalence 
and severity in future years and an 
increasing amount of effort in pro- 
duction research will be required in 
the development of disease resistant 
varieties. However, based on obser- 
vations to date, varieties resistant to 
important diseases can be expected 
before serious losses in production, 
such as that experienced in oats and 
some other crops, are encountered. 

Varieties. In spite of the increased 
attention required to the develop- 
ment of disease resistant varieties, 
varieties higher in yield and oil con- 
tent can be expected for many years 
in the future. The advances in oil 
and yield will be gradual and with 
increasing difficulty. Continued prog- 
ress in such things as seed quality, 
resistance to lodging and shattering, 
and adaptability to combine harvest- 
ing can also be expected. 

Production practices. Research 
along these lines can be expected to 
reveal ways of producing soybeans 
with less investment in land prepara- 
tion and cultivation, and with in- 
creased efficiency in the use of mois- 
ture. 

Fertilization. Although the fertili- 
zation of soybeans has been an ex- 
tremely difficult problem to solve in 
many areas, recent research indicates 
that the solution is not impossible. 
We therefore expect future research 
to reveal ways of using commercial 
fertilizers on soybeans in a profit- 
able manner. 
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FOR HIGHER OIL RECOVERY 
AND PURITY 


USE 
DRAKE HEXANE 


Also Heptane and Other Extraction Solvents 
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HE SOYBEAN cyst nematode 
(Heterodera glycines, Ichinohe) 

is a dangerous new pest that is a 
threat to the soybean industry in 
the United States. This nematode 
seriously reduced yields and can, if 
unheeded, destroy entire crops of 
soybeans each year they are planted. 
This pest was discovered in 1954 in 
a small area in New Hanover County, 
N. C., after a soybean grower asked 
state officials why some of his plant- 


ings had progressively shown re- ‘ 


duced yields for several years. 


The exact source and time of the 
introduction of the soybean nema- 
tode into the United States has not 
been determined but it is believed 
to have been present for possibly 
10 to 15 years. Prior to 1954 the pest 
had been reported only from Japan, 
Korea, and Manchuria, China. We 
have no reports of the occurrence of 
this nematode in other parts of the 
world. However, it should be em- 
phasized that information on the dis- 
tribution of nematodes is fragmen- 
tary and incomplete at best. 


There is good evidence that this 
nematode was causing damage to 
soybean fields in Japan as early as 
1915. Some early workers in Japan 
considered the sugar beet nematode, 
Heterodera schachtii, as being re- 

-— sponsible for the trou- 
SAA | } ble but in 1952 a Jap- 
} anese scientist, Ichi- 
cv/i/% } nohe described this 
annual | pest as a separate spe- 
cies of nematode and 
f gave it the name 
=~ Heterodera glycines 
which is now considered correct. 


The soybean cyst nematode is one 
of the numerous kinds of tiny, al- 
most transparent eeiworms that in- 
fest the soil, plants and animals the 
world over. For many years it was 
considered impossible that these tiny 
worms could cause damage to plants 
by feeding on them, even when they 
appeared in myriads in the soil but 
such judgment reckoned without pe- 
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The Soybean Cyst Nematode 
and Your Industry 


The nematode is a dangerous new pest but it is to be 
hoped that it can be controlled by adequate quarantine 
measures and crop rotations. 


By JOSEPH F. SPEARS 


Plant Pest Control Division, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C 


culiar adaptation of this and many 
other types of nematodes. 

The life cycle of the soybean cyst 
nematode can be completed in 30 
days. The eggs are microscopic in 
size and when completely developed 
contain second stage larvae coiled 
inside them. The eggs may remain 
alive for several years without hatch- 
ing. The larvae are eel-like in form 
and so tiny that a string of 50 worms 
would measure scarcely 1 inch. 

There are four larval stages of 
growth, each terminated by a shed- 
ding of the skin or moult. The adult 
stage is reached at the fourth moult. 
The male nematodes remain worm- 
like in form but increase nearly 
three times in length. They leave 
the roots, mate with the females and 
then die. 

As the female feeds on the roots 
her body swells, gradually breaking 
through the surface of the root. It 
is at this time that mating takes 
place and several hundred eggs are 
produced. Some are laid externally 
but most remain inside the body. 
As the female matures the body 
becomes lemon-shaped and a pro- 
tective cuticle begins to form. As 
the cuticle ages the body changes 
color from white to yellow to brown. 


When the female dies, her body 
is transformed into a cyst. The cyst, 
which is smaller than the head of 
a pin, remains in the soil after the 
soybeans are harvested. The eggs 
and larvae inside the cysts’ are pro- 
tected by the durable cyst wall that 
acts as a protection against adverse 
conditions and is very resistant to 
decay. 


Populations Increase 


Scattered or light infestations of 
nematodes in a soybean field attain 
maturity, reproduce and thus in- 
crease innumber. At first the build- 
up of population and spread of the 
pest may be slow and undramatic 
and may appear almost innocuous 
in the field. The populations, how- 
ever, increase like compound in- 


terest and eventually overflow. The 
very innoucuousness of the disease 
in the early stages is an aid to the 
survival of the nematode. Crop re- 
duction, as a result of light or scat- 
tered nematode infestations, may be 
negligible and several years may 
elapse after the initial introduction 
of the nematode in the field before 
there is noticeable crop injury and 
reduced yields. 

Soybean plants damaged by this 
nematode are usually dwarfed, yel- 
low and low in yield. However, such 
an appearance is not reliable as 
evidence of nematode presence since 
other conditions may cause similar 
plant response. 

Nematodes are true parasites and 
damage to plants attacked is pri- 
marily due to feeding that may be 
best described as a piercing-sucking 
action which is accomplished with 
specialized mouth and throat struc- 
tures. The mouth contains a hollow 
needle-like tube called the stylet 
which can be moved forward and 
backward. This stylet serves as a 
means for puncturing the plant root 
cells. Plant juices are sucked into 
the digestive tract thus depriving 
the host plant of its nutrition. 

Cold seems to have little or no 
effect on the larvae in the cysts. The 
Japanese scientist, Ichinohe, reports 
that cysts exposed to temperatures 
as low as 40° F. below zero for 7 
months still contain viable eggs. In 
addition to soybeans this nematode 
also attacks the roots of lespedeza, 
common vetch, snap beans, and 
adzuki beans. 

Following the discovery of the 
soybean cyst nematode in the United 
States all state pest control officials 
of the states producing soybeans 
were alerted to watch for this pest 
and investigate all cases of unex- 
plained damage to soybean crops. 

In North Carolina, where the 
nematode was first found, the plant 
pest control division of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service joined 
with the North Carolina State De- 
partment of Agriculture in a co- 
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operative survey to determine the 
extent of the infestation. Survey 
and laboratory teams experienced in 
nematology were transferred from 
the golden nematode program on 
Long Island, N. Y., to North Caro- 
lina. Survey plans called for in- 
tensive survey in communities where 
infestation was known to be present, 
spot surveys of the surrounding 
areas known to be exposed to in- 
festation as a result of traffic from 
infested areas. 

As the survey progressed it ap- 
peared that the infestation was con- 
fined to parts of New Hanover and 
Pender Counties and that most of 
the infestations were in the Castle 
Hayne area of New Hanover County 
which is principally a vegetable and 
a bulb growing district. Soybeans 
are secondary to the economy of the 
community and were used princi- 
pally as a cover crop. 


Means of Spread 


It seemed desirable at this time 
to make further studies of means of 
spread. The soybean cyst nema- 
tode, like other cyst forms, is easily 
spread from place to place. It can 
move through the soil by its own 
efforts only a few inches a year, 
therefore, the activities of man are 
the principal means by which the 
pest is spread long distances. 

The growing of soybeans and 
other host plants in infested soil 
builds up populations and increases 
the chances of crop losses and spread 
of the pest. The ability of the soy- 
bean cyst nematode to multiply 
rapidly is a factor to be considered 
in their spread since the greater 
number of cysts in an area the better 
are the chances that some of them 
will move to new areas. A plow sole 
pulled through a spot where cysts 
are concentrated will drag more cysts 
to new locations than if the same 
spot were only lightly infested. For 
that reason the heavily infested field 











is more of a hazard to surrounding 
lands than is a lightly infested field. 

The movement of infested soil, 
even in small amounts, can start 
new areas of attack. The cyst is the 
form which is most likely to be car- 
ried from one place to another with 
tiny bits of soil. Soil sticking to 
machinery, root crops, or soil caught 
in burlap bags, crates, baskets and 
other produce containers may con- 
tain many cysts packed with hun- 
dreds of eggs. 

Soil collected from two combines 
used on an infested field was ex- 
amined and found to contain an 
average of over 4,000 cysts per pound 
of soil. Cysts can also be spread by 
wind, water and farm workers. 

Surveys in North Carolina were 
extended to the commercial growing 
sections of the state as well as to 
adjacent areas in South Carolina and 
Virginia. In the meantime other 
states were on the alert for the pres- 
ence of unexplained damage to soy- 
bean crops and on Nov. 30, 1956, the 
state entomologists and plant path- 
ologists of the Tennessee Department 
of Agriculture announced the find- 
ing of the soybean cyst nematode 
in Lake County, Tenn. This infesta- 
tion was in the principal com- 
mercial soybean producing area of 
the state. 

There is considerable traffic be- 
tween the soybean areas in Tennes- 
see and the adjacent “boot heel” 
section of nearby Missouri. Surveys 
were immediately started in that 
section of Missouri and on Dec. 12, 
1956, the finding of the soybean cyst 
nematode in Pemiscot County, Mo., 
was announced, and in February 
1957 the pest was found in Arkansas. 
Federal survey teams working in 
conjunction with state personnel in- 
tensified survey activities in all soy- 
bean producing states and in May 
of this year cysts were recovered 
from soybean fields in Kentucky. In 
July 1957 the presence of this nema- 








tode was confirmed in Mississippi. 
The status of infestation in these 
states is as follows: 
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State 63 63 7 5 53 

z3 z& eo az 
North Carolina 2 89 1,850 Aug. 1954 
Tennessee 4 38 3,000 Nov. 1956 
Missouri 3 50 2,375 Dec. 1956 
Arkansas 2 = 775 Feb. 1957 
Kentucky ] 3 200 May 1957 
Mississippi ] ] 100 July 1957 


Federal and state personnel in all 
of the major soybean producing areas 
are continuing their efforts to de- 
termine the distribution of this 
nematode. It is interesting to note, 
however, except for North Carolina, 
all infestations found to date have 
been along the Mississippi River and 
many of the fields are between the 
levee and the river. Conducting a 
survey for an almost microscopic 
pest in the more than 22 million 
acres of soybeans grown in this coun- 
try is a tremendous undertaking and 
it may be some time before the ex- 
tent of the distribution of this nema- 
tode is fully known. It is important 
to the success of this program that 
all persons concerned with the soy- 
bean industry be alert for the pres- 
ence of this pest. 

Following a public hearing of in- 
terested persons in North Carolina 
on Mar. 25, 1956, the North Carolina 
State Department of Agriculture is- 
sued a state quarantine to regulate 
the movement of potential carriers 
of the pest from infested areas and 
premises. Federal quarantine action 
at this time was not considered nec- 
essary since the infestation was 
thought to be confined to a single 
state and the action being taken was 
considered adequate to prevent 
spread outside the state. 

However, finding of the soybean 
cyst nematode in other states posed 
a threat to the nation’s billion-dollar 
industry and made it necessary to 
consider federal regulatory action. 
On Jan. 14, 1957, the Department an- 
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“Under certain conditions regulated articles can be moved.” 


nounced plans for a public hearing 
to be held in Washington, D. C., on 
Jan. 31 to permit interested individ- 
uals and groups to express their 
views as to the need for federal 
quarantine action to prevent spread 
of the pest from the states of Mis- 
souri, North Carolina and Tennessee. 
This hearing was well attended by 
farmers, seedmen and others inter- 
ested in the soybean industry from 
nine states. Communications were 
received by the Department from 
five additional states. 


General agreement on the need for 
federal quarantine action to help 
prevent spread of the soybean cyst 
nematode was expressed in the testi- 
mony given, and on July 26, 1957, a 
federal quarantine became effective 
with respect to North Carolina, Mis- 
souri and Tennessee. Although an 
entire state is placed under quaran- 
tine the regulations governing the 
movement of articles and commodi- 
ties are applied only to the infested 
areas or premises within the state 
concerned. 


Since the January public hearing 
soybean cyst nematodes were also 


found in Arkansas, Kentucky, and 
Mississippi which made it necessary 
to hold another public hearing July 
24, 1957, at Memphis, Tenn., to con- 
sider regulatory action on these three 
states. It is expected that these 
states will be brought within the 
provisions of the soybean cyst nema- 
tode quarantine sometime in the 
near future. 

It is the purpose of federal regu- 
latory action to prevent spread of 
this pest to other soybean producing 
states not known to be infested. 
Since the federal government has 
authority to regulate only interstate 
movement of commodities each state 
affected is expected to issue a par- 
allel quarantine to protect unin- 
fested areas within its own bound- 
aries. 

Under the provisions of the quar- 
antine the movement of a number 
of articles may be restricted if it is 
determined that they present a haz- 
ard of spread of the pest. However, 
in most cases, such articles may be 
moved following handling, sanita- 
tion, or treatment practices to make 
them safe for movement. 
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The articles include live soybean 
cyst nematodes; soil, nursery stock 
and other plants with roots attached; 
root crops, including bulbs; soy- 
beans; small grains; hay, straw, fod- 
der and plant litter of any kind; seed 
cotton; farm tools and harvesting 
machinery; used construction and 
maintenance equipment; used sacks 
and other containers for farm prod- 
ucts; and machinery and vehicles 
that might spread the pest. 

However, under certain conditions, 
most of the regulated articles can 
move from the infested areas. For 
instance, soybeans can move for food 
or oil production when harvested by 
combine equipped with a hopper 
from which threshed beans are trans- 
ferred directly to a truck in which 
they are moved to a designated plant 
for crushing, or storage. 


Small grain can also be moved 
when harvested by combine and 
transferred to a truck and is then 
moved directly to designated storage 
plants for use other than planting. 
Root crops may be moved when 
washed free of soil to the satisfaction 
of an inspector. Seed cotton may 
be moved to approved gins. Used 
farm tools, trucks and machinery 
may be moved when satisfactorily 
cleaned or treated. 

An analysis of the production, 
harvesting, handling, and processing 
of soybeans and other commodities 
affected by the nematode has been 
made in order to draw up regula- 
tions which impose the least possible 
burden on persons who deal with 
those commodities and at the same 
time safeguard all concerned. 


Control Complicated 


Control of nematodes is difficult 
and their eradication will present 
many almost insurmountable prob- 
lems so prevention seems to be the 
most valuable means of combat. Con- 
trol of soybean cyst nematodes in 
the field is complicated because: (1) 
the cyst protects eggs from drying 
out and resists the action of chem- 
icals; (2) not all of the eggs hatch in 
a given season, therefore, cyst con- 
tents may remain alive in the soil 
for many years; (3) the mechanics 
of contacting all cysts in a field with 
killing concentrations of fumigants 
is difficult. At the present time con- 
trol operations are based primarily 
on methods to prevent the nematode 
from multiplying and precautions to 
stop their spread. 

Nematodes are found to be most 
troublesome in those areas where 
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host plants are grown on the same 
fields for long periods of time with- 
out rotation. Thus, crop rotatior 
can be used as an effective means of 
preventing the pest from gaining a 
damaging foothold in the field. Con- 
trol through rotation is based on the 
fact that this nematode must have 
a suitable host plant on which to 
feed and reproduce. In the absence 
of these plants the larvae remain 
in the soil after an affected crop 
has been harvested and eventually 
die. Rotation in this instance is 
simply the planting of non-suscep- 
tible host crops. 


However, we have no information 
available at this time on the rate 
that nematodes will die off in the 
absence of soybeans or other host 
plants. Rotation of soybeans and 
other host plants on fields not known 
to be infested will materially aid, 
if not actually prevent, this nema- 
tode from building up to a level 
where crop damage is apparent. The 
longer the period between planting 
of a host crop the better the chances 
are that light infestations will not 
survive. 

In the case of the golden nematode 


of potatoes research indicates that 
a 3-year rotation will prevent build- 





up of this cyst nematode and a 3-to- 
5-year rotation is used to prevent 
the buildup of the sugar beet nema- 
tode. While we have no specific 
information on the soybean cyst 
nematode we believe that a 3-to-5- 
year rotation will stop the buildup 
of this pest in soybean fields. Re- 
search on this point is now in prog- 
ress. 


Chemicals Costly 

Research on chemical control in- 
dicates that the soybean cyst nema- 
tode is no more difficult to control 
than other cyst forming nematodes. 
In North Carolina where these ex- 
periments were conducted complete 
control was not obtained in any case 
nor has complete control on a field 
scale been obtained with this or any 
other nematode by chemical means. 

However, reduction of nematode 
populations by as much as 95% to 
99% is within the reach of the aver- 
age grower who does not plant all 
his land to soybeans or other hosts. 
When you consider that billions of 
nematodes are present when crop 
damage is apparent the 1% to 5% 
remaining after application of chem- 
icals are enough to start the cycle 
all over again if host plants are 
planted on the field. 








In North Carolina experiments 
methyl bromide, dichloropropene, 
and dibromochloropropane were 
tested with good results. For 
field scale use, dichloropropene fum- 
igant used at the rate of 60 gallons 
per acre would cost about $90 per 
acre including application, and the 
cost for dibromochloropropane would 
be about the same. Methyl bromide 
would cost about $300 per acre plus 
about $200 for application 

Research on the soybean cyst nem- 
atode by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is largely in cooperation 
with the states of North Carolina and 
Tennessee. During the calendar year 
1957, it will include field work in 
Lake County, Tenn., and laboratory 
and greenhouse work at the West 
Tennessee Experiment Station at 
Jackson. 

In closing we want to emphasize 
that this pest is a very serious threat 
to the soybean industry. It is defi- 
nitely a problem requiring the com- 
bined efforts of federal and state 
agencies both in the regulatory and 
research fields, the producers, and 
the shippers and handlers of soy- 
beans. There is certainly full rea- 
son for concern about this problem 
but nothing is to be gained by simply 
assuming an alarmist attitude. 
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(THE RESEARCH on the develop- 
ment of new soybean varieties in 
the United States is cooperative be- 
tween state agricultural experiment 
stations and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The specific items to be 
mentioned are a result of this co- 
operative undertaking and no at- 
tempt will be made to identify a spe- 
cific research organization with each 
item mentioned. 
Variety developmental research is 
a continuing process and sometimes 
a slow, if not discouraging, process. 
It can be likened in many respects to 
, a field of soybeans. 
/ The growth of the 
i plants and the yield 
) produced in the field 
is a continuous process 
i from planting to har- 
f vest, and although you 
can identify certain 
periods during the life of the plants 
when growth was unusually rapid or 
unusually slow, the harvested yield 
from the field was neverthless a 
process that took place throughout 
the growing season. So it is in the 
development of a new soybean va- 
riety. The process is continuing over 
several years but sometimes there 
are some unusually good or bad peri- 
ods which one can single out for dis- 
cussion. This is becoming increasing- 
ly true as the emphasis on the de- 
velopment of disease resistant vari- 
eties increases. 





Soybeans are no longer considered 
a crop free of diseases as they once 
were. The importance of diseases in 
decreasing yields is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent, and our empha- 
sis on the development of disease re- 
sistant varieties is likewise increas- 
ing. I should like to mention four 
situations that have been either new 
in occurrence or unusual in occur- 
rence in the last few years and indi- 
cate what we have done and are do- 
ing about them. 


Phytophthora root rot was first re- 
ported in the United States in 1951, 
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Soybean Breeding Research 


Recent Developments, 
Future Objectives 


Soybean diseases are increasing in importance and more 
attention is being paid to disease resistance by soybean 


breeding programs. 


By HERBERT W. JOHNSON 


Research Agronomist, Crops Research Division, 
A 


and it has only been within the last 
3 or 4 years that the disease has 
been of major concern to growers. 
The disease has been most serious in 
northwestern Ohio and those of you 
who have seen the disease in that 
area know well the destructiveness 
of it. As soon as the seriousness of 
this disease was recognized, numer- 
ous selections were evaluated for re- 
resistance to it. Several resistant 
selections were found, including 
some released varieties such as Mon- 
roe, Blackhawk, Illini, and Mukden. 
The inheritance of the resistance has 
been determined and we are well 
along in a crossing program designed 
to transfer this resistance to varieties 
best adapted to the area, and to de- 
velop new varieties. The discovery 
that some of the improved varieties 
were resistant was a fortunate devel- 
opment. Although the varieties are 
not the best ones for the area in the 
absence of the disease, they can be 
used satisfactorily during the time 
required to develop resistant vari- 
eties better adapted to the area. 

Frequently disease resistance when 
found is in one of the several thou- 
sand selections maintained in our 
germplasm collection which is of 
little use from a production stand- 
point. Such resistance must be trans- 
ferred to adapted varieties before it 
is of practical use to growers. 


The soybean cyst nematode was 
discovered for the first time in this 
country in North Carolina in 1954. 
Most of you have heard about the 
nematode and what it could mean to 
the soybean industry in this country. 
You probably also know that it has 
been found in several states in addi- 
tion to North Carolina. This spring 
we completed the evaluation of our 
entire germplasm collection for re- 
sistance to this nematode. The dis- 
covery of four resistant selections 
aptly demonstrates the value of this 
collection of soybean selections from 
many parts of the world. Although 
we do not know the exact nature of 


the resistance, we do know that it is 
of practical significance in our breed- 
ing program. 

The four selections are virtually 
useless for production in the area 
where the soybean cyst nematode 
has been found, but crosses to trans- 
fer the resistance to adapted vari- 
eties have already been made. The 
time required to develop resistant 
varieties will depend to a large ex- 
tent on how the resistance is in- 
herited. We believe, however, that 
we can accomplish the transfer of 
resistance to adapted varieties in rec- 
ord time and that varieties resistant 
to the soybean cyst nematode will be 
be available within the next few 
years. 

A virus disease of soybeans was 
observed in several states last year, 
and I should like to mention this dis- 
ease with respect to what we are do- 
ing about it rather than from the 
standpoint of what we have accom- 
plished. There is good evidence that 
the same virus is not involved in all 
the areas, but it seems that one virus 
is prevalent in the major area af- 
fected. This virus was considered a 
major problem several years ago, 
then virtually disappeared in the 
area where it had been the most 
prevalent. It may be that weather 
conditions last year were particular- 
ly conducive to the development of 
this disease and that it will not be 
nearly so prevalent this year; never- 
theless, we do not operate our re- 
search program on such assumptions. 
We have planted the germplasm col- 
lection in an area where the disease 
was prevalent last year to evaluate 
the selections for resistance to the 
disease. We believe that the chances 
are good that if the virus is prevalent 
this year, one or more resistant se- 
lections will be found. 

Bacterial induced chlorosis has 
been observed to a considerable ex- 
tent in some of the Southern states 
during the past 2 years. This 
chlorosis is caused by certain strains 
of nodulating bacteria and is char- 
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‘‘We must try to anticipate the future.”’ 


acterized by chlorosis of all new 
growth at the upper part of the 
plants when they reach an age of 6 
to 8 weeks. The chlorosis persists for 
a period of 1 or 2 weeks then sud- 
denly disappears. Although we be- 
lieve that very little, if any, damage 
is done by the chlorosis, it does cause 
considerable concern to a grower 
who is observing it for the first time. 
We are studying many aspects of this 
chlorosis and if it is shown to be 
detrimental to plants in the field, we 
have resistance to the condition 
which can readily be transferred to 
adapted varieties and some of our 
best northern varieties are resistant 
to the condition. 


Bacteria Can Prevent 


Also, we have good evidence that 
a bacterial culture can be developed 
that will prevent the chlorosis. Thus, 
I mention the condition for your in- 
formation and not because we con- 
sider it a serious problem in soy- 
bean production. 

New varieties are always a subject 
of interest to growers, as well as to 
soybean breeders. There have been 
no new varieties released since J. L. 
Cartter discussed the variety picture 
on the Association program at its last 
meeting, and I cannot tell you ex- 
actly when another new variety will 
be released. However, we do have 
some very promising selections in 
the breeding programs of both the 
North Central and Southern states 
and some of you will probably be 
growing one or more of these selec- 
tions within the next few years. 

I should like to mention just brief- 
ly how a new soybean variety comes 
into being.- A soybean breeder in 
any given state makes a cross be- 
tween two promising selections and 
evaluates segregates from this cross 
in his own state until he has identi- 
fied a few that seem to be the best 
from the cross. Such a process takes 
5 or 6 years. 


The best ones are entered into 
what we call our Preliminary Re- 
gional Tests and are then tested by 
breeders at a few locations in other 
states where the maturity of the se- 
lections indicate they might be 
adapted. 

On the basis of this preliminary 
testing at one or two locations with- 
in each state, the best of the group 
are selected for the regional tests. 
Then these selections are tested at 
several locations in all states where 
their maturity group is adapted. 

After they have been evaluated in 
this manner for about 3 years, the 
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breeders from the various states get 
together and decide whether any of 
the selections are qualified to be- 
come new varieties. If they are not, 
they are eliminated from further 
testing. If one is good enough for 
a new variety, plans are made for 
the simultaneous increase of seed 
and release of publicity for the 
variety in each of the states where 
it has proved to be superior to pres- 
ently available varieties. 


The states participating in the re- 
lease of the variety also participate 
in the naming of it. Once an agree- 
ment on when, where, and how a 
given selection is to be released as 
a variety is reached, everyone in- 
volved keeps this agreement in a 
very commendable manner. 


Future objectives of the breeding 
program differ little from those of 
the past, with one important ex- 
ception. This pertains to disease re- 
sistance. Resistance to important 
and prevalent diseases is a major ob- 
jective of every soybean breeding 
program in the United States but 
this has not been so until recent 
years. Diseases are definitely rec- 
ognized as being more serious in soy- 
beans than they have been in the 
past. Therefore, an increasing 
amount of research effort must be 
devoted to counteracting the effects 
of these diseases. However, we are 
confident that we will be able to 
continue to develop disease resistant 
varieties as needed. Our germplasm 
collection provides an invaluable tool 
in such undertakings and we intend 
to preserve and add to this collection 
in the future. 


Concurrently with the increased 
emphasis on disease resistance will 
be a continued emphasis on other 
characters that we have considered 
in the past, such as oil, yield, re- 
sistance to lodging and shattering, 
and adaptability to combine harvest- 
ing. In addition, we are doing a 
small amount of work on the de- 
velopment of high-protein selections. 


We have often been asked why we 
do not breed for high protein rather 
than high oil, and there has been at 
least one editorial in recent years in 
the Soybean Digest on this subject. 
The answer to this question is quite 
simple and can be obtained from any 
of your processor friends. Processors 
have made the decision that oil 
should receive more emphasis in 
breeding than protein. They have 
good and sufficient reasons for this 
decision and as long as this continues 
to be true, it behooves breeders, as 





well as growers, to provide them 
with what they wish. 


However, no one can predict what 
the situation will be a few years in 
the future. It may be that some 
economic development will change 
the relative emphasis on oil and pro- 
tein and that everyone will be con- 
cerned with high-protein varieties 
at some date in the future. Such a 
development could take place in a 
relatively short period of time in 
comparison to the time required to 
develop a new soybean variety. 


Therefore, we believe that we 
must have some of the preliminary 
work done, if and when such a situa- 
tion should arise. Furthermore, such 
work increases our basic understand- 
ing of the soybean plant and is by 
no means wasted, regardless of 
whether or not high-protein varieties 
are desired sometime in the future. 
For example, past research and ex- 
perience have revealed a negative 
association between amount of oil 
and amount of protein in the beans. 
That is, as oil or protein is increased, 
the other can be expected to de- 
crease. 


However, there are a lot of things 
about this negative relationship that 
we do not understand and about 
which we are attempting to obtain 
additional information. We have 
some definite information based on 
averages, but in the breeding pro- 
gram it is the unusual or exceptional 
case that is of primary interest. 


Thus, our breeding research pro- 
gram is planned to produce improved 
varieties in terms of current disease 
and other production problems as 
well as the preferences or demands 
of the markets. In view of the time 
required to develop a new variety, 
however, we must consider such 
things as a new disease a problem 
before it becomes a problem to 
growers. We cannot wait until the 
disease is proven to be of major im- 
portance by waiting until it has de- 
stroyed large acreages for several 
years. We must on many occasions 
try to anticipate the future and in 
the case of a new disease, we must 
assume that it can be as serious on 
large acreages as it is in our experi- 
mental plots. 


Sometimes we are right in our 
anticipation of future developments 
and sometimes we are wrong. Sug- 
gestions from growers and processors 
would help us to be right a higher 
percentage of the time, and we invite 
your suggestions on all phases of 
our research program. 
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Progress in Soybean 
Research 












Reports on research to find new oil derivatives, more 
stable edible oil, and the toxic factor in trichloroethy- 
lene-extracted soybean oil meal. 
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ment Division, Agricultural Research Service, 
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INDING new oil derivatives for 
industrial nonfood uses, stabiliz- 
ing edible soybean oil, and determin- 
ing the toxic factor in trichloroethyl- 
ene-extracted soybean meal are three 
major items around which the 1957 
annual report from the Northern Di- 
vision is concentrated. 

When L. L. McKinney, a chemist in 
the oilseeds section at the Northern 
- Division, gave our 
fae) progress review at the 
AYE 1956 ASA annual meet. 
} ing in Urbana (1), he 
{ pointed out as a ma- 
| jor item the increasing 
use of polyamide resins 
> from vegetable oils for 
gelled paints. Last year, soybean oil 
use in paints increased 30 million 
pounds. This gain is in good part be- 
lieved due to the greater use of poly- 
amide resins for gel manufacture and 
the greater domestic distribution of 
gelled paints. The development of 
polyamide resins from soybean oil 
was one of the earlier accomplish- 
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ments made by the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory. 


Tesom 
First of all this year, I should 
like to review our work on the toxi- 
city of trichloroethylene-extracted 
soybean oil meal (TESOM). In the 
past 50 years three major outbreaks 
of toxicity in cattle caused by tri- 
chloroethylene extraction of soy- 
beans have occurred. Investigations 
initiated by Sir Stewart Stockman in 
1912 on aplastic anemia were report- 
ed in 1916 (2), indicating that 
TESOM was toxic to cattle. In 1923, 
an epidemic broke out among herds 
in Germany and the Low Countries, 
particularly in the Duren district, 
and the toxic symptoms became 
known as the “Duren” disease. 
Again, research workers traced the 
cause of the hemorraghic aplastic 
anemia disease to TESOM (3). In 
1948 through 1952, additional investi- 
gations in this country showed that 
a hemorrhagic disease in cattle (4, 5, 
6, 7) and sheep (8) was caused by 
meal known or presumed to be ex- 
tracted with trichloroethylene. 

Earlier work had not shown why 
such meal was toxic and caused the 
hemorrhagic disease and aplastic 
anemia. Accordingly, with a need 
voiced by the industry, we undertook 
to determine what the causative 
agent was in TESOM. 

Through extensive cooperation 
and contract work at Iowa State 
College and at the University of 
Minnesota, we were able to get a 
clearer picture of what occurs when 
the meal is fed (9) and to develop a 
rapid calf assay for actual toxicity 
tests (10). We are particularly in- 
debted to Dr. M. O. Schultze of Minn- 
esota for coordinating this work on 
the St. Paul farm campus. 

In cooperation with Drs. J. C. 
Picken and H. E. Biester of the Vet- 
erinary Medical Research Institute, 
Iowa State at Ames, we found that a 
reaction product of trichloroethylene 
with a sulfur amino acid gave the 
typical symptoms of TESOM toxicity 
when fed to a calf at the rate of 10 
mg. per day per 100 pounds. This 
amount is 1/45,000 of a pound per 
100 pounds calf weight per day. Thus, 








using synthetic materials we were 
able to produce the typical hemor- 
rhagic condition and aplastic anemia 
in cattle. This derivative is chemi- 
eally known as_ S-(dichlorovinyl)- 
cysteine. 

Table I gives data on the biological 


Table | 

Biological response of calves fed synthetic 
trichlor-derivative 

Amount 


fed, Days to 
mg./ Blood Visible 
100 Ibs. symp- hemor- 
/day toms rhage Death 
200* 10 13 14 
20 18 22 27 
10 20 26 60 
132,000-TESOM 20 30 44 


*This high level was not tolerated by the calf 
and was discontinued after the seventh day; 
symptoms followed by death subsequently de- 
veloped as shown. 


response of calves fed the trichloro- 
ethylene derivative of cysteine and 
of soybean oil meal (11). Chemical 
tests on isolates from toxic protein 
(12) separated from toxic TESOM in- 
dicate that a similar derivative is 
present in the original TESOM (11). 
Although trichloroethylene is no 
longer used to extract soybeans in 
this country, this work emphasizes 
the extreme toxicity of the material 
and the need to know the fate of 
other chlorine-containing solvents 
used in the manufacture of feeds or 
foods. 

Without the careful feeding studies 
carried out at Iowa, Minnesota, and 
other State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, TESOM might still be fed 
in this country because it was used 
apparently without reported incident 
for 5 to 7 years. When diluted with 
other feed and especially when pre- 
pared from older beans containing 
fewer reactive sulfur groups, it has 
a low toxicity which is not manifest 
without careful testing. 


Flavor Stability of Soybean Oil 

Our Northern Laboratory pioneer- 
ed research in the United States on 
the need for metal-inactivating 
agents in soybean oil. This work, 
along with our taste-panel evalua- 
tion, laboratory methods for prepar- 
ing a bland soybean oil, and studies 
of the effect of trace metals in soy- 
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Table I! 


Comparison of liquid edible oils and total 
food fat used-—1947-1956* 
1949 1956 

Liquid edible oil 

(billions of pounds) 
Liquid soybean oil 

(billions of pounds) 
Per capita use liquid oil 

pounds 


All food fats 
(billions of pounds) 
Per capita use food fat 
pounds i 42.6 
Increase 1.9 


All soybean oil in food 

(billions of pounds) , 1.2 2.1 
*Source: Fats and Oils Situation, No. 184 
May 1957, and earlier issues 


bean processing, was instrumental in 
improving edible products from soy- 
bean oil. Nutritionists now say there 
are certain fatty acids as necessary 
in human diet as are the essential 
amino acids or protein building 
blocks. Recent work on the need for 
larger amounts of essential fatty 
acids in our diets emphasizes the 
need for more research on edible 
soybean oil used as a cooking oil. 
Tentative nutritional recommenda- 
tions regarding the need for more 
essential fatty acids may have al- 
ready made their influence felt in 
edible oil consumption. 

Table II shows both the total and 
per capita increase in use of liquid 
edible oils, as compared with all fats. 
Per capita use in the last nine years 
has increased 2.6 pounds for liquid 
oils, whereas all fats increased only 
1.9 pounds. Thus, other fats, which 
are primarily solid fats, lost almost 
0.7 pound per person. 

Shortenings and margarines pre- 
pared from soybean oil by hydrogen- 
ation have limited amounts of the 
essential fatty acids (13), whereas 
unhydrogenated soybean oil has 
large quantities of the essential fatty 
acid, linoleic (45-50%), and its par- 
tial replacement, linolenic (6-9%). 
However, liquid edible soybean oil 
has not proved entirely suitable for 
release to the consumer trade. When 
it is used in frying, undesirable 
flavors develop if iron impurities are 


present. Recent work at our labora- 
tory has removed some of the mys- 
teries surrounding this lower stabil- 
ity of liquid soybean oil, as compared 
with other food oils for frying. Of 
course, the amount of polyunsatu- 
rated fatty acids present, primarily 
linolenic, is a very definite factor, 
and our work shows that linolenic 
acid is a main precursor of undesir- 
able flavors. 

Linolenic acid is also an important 
factor to be considered in stabilizing 
soybean oil. In addition, antioxidants, 
or materials often added to foods 
containing fats to prolong their good 
flavor and prevent rancidity, appear 
to be only slightly effective toward 
stabilizing soybean oil. Tocopherol, 
a natural antioxidant, is present in 
comparatively large amounts in soy- 
bean oil, not only after the oil has 
lost its flavor, but even after it 
reaches high oxidation levels char- 
acteristic of rancidity. Table III 
shows how tocopherol fails to pro- 
tect after a minimum amount of toco- 
phero! is surpassed (14). Indeed in 
some experiments lowering the toco- 
pherol by use of carbon black in- 
creased stability. Much more work is 
needed before we are able to capi- 
talize on this behavior of soybean 
oil, but we are now attempting to 
gather the needed information. 

Research has found new antioxi- 
dants which do stabilize the oil, but 
they are either toxic or give poor 
flavor responses. The search to find 
suitable antioxidants goes on 


Table Ill 
Effect of tocopherol in oxidation of 
soybean oil 
Initial 
tocopherol 
Micro- 
gram Induction 
per period 
Soybean Oil gram Hours 
Original 1,500 9 
Carbon treated A 100 14 
Carbon treated A 
plus tocopherol 400 
Carbon treated A 
plus tocopherol 
Carbon treated A 
plus tocopherol 2,000 


The report of the oilseeds and ani- 
mal fats task group of the President’s 


11,000 


Figure 1. Films of soybeon vinyl ethers. 
Top, unwrinkled, a copolymer; bottom, 
wrinkled, a polymer. 


Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products empha- 
sized the industry’s stand that re- 
search is needed to clarify the im- 
portance of fat in the diet and the 
relationship of soybean and other 
vegetable oils to this problem (15). 
Industrial representatives have urged 
us to continue our research on the 
stability of liquid edible soybean 
oil (16). 


New Polymers For Coatings 

Last year another item that Mr 
McKinney told you about was the 
preparation of vinyl ethers from 
commercially available soybean fatty 
alcohols. We know now that these 
vinyl ethers, after being converted 
by a catalytic reaction to polymeric 
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Table IV 
Properties of soybean vinyl ether polymers and copolymers 


Vinyl compound 


Monomer Comonomer 


Soybean 


Soybean 


2-Chloroethy! 
vinyl ether 

lsobuty! vinyl 
ether 


Soybean 


Soybean 


products or resins, have considerable 
merit as ingredients of protective 
coatings. Through the assistance of 
an industrial concern, we were able 
to obtain a preliminary evaluation of 
certain of these vinyl ethers. This 
evaluation showed that the initial 
polymers submitted were too much 
like tung oil to be considered good 
protective coatings. Figure 1 shows 
a wrinkled and gas-checked film pre- 
pared from a polymer of the vinyl 
ether of soybean alcohol. This check- 
ing is characteristic of tung oil, but 
such wrinkling can be controlled 
with tung oil films. The same meth- 
od, however, did not prove effective 
on the films of soybean vinyl ethers. 
This setback actually proved help- 
ful. It meant that we went seeking 
other superior polymers or resins, 
and we found them. 

During the past year we under- 
took a program to prepare copoly- 
mers of soybean vinyl ethers with a 
variety of materials. The number of 
variations possible is considerable. 
We found materials with unusual ad- 
hesion to metals, materials which 
are flexible but which resist abrasion 
and which have exceptional solvent 
and alkali resistance. Among these 
are the soybean-ethyl, soybean-butyl, 
soybean-isobutyl, soybean-2-chloro- 
ethyl, soybean-2-methoxyethyl, soy- 
bean 2-ethylhexyl, and soybean- 
nopol vinyl ether copolymers. Figure 
1 shows an unwrinkled film pre- 
pared from polysoybean-isobuty] 
vinyl ether. 

We believe that among these co- 
polymers are superior materials for 


Property of baked film 


with cobalt drier 
Alkali immersion Wrinkling 


Film unaffected ee 
after 24 hours Gas checked 


Film dissolves in +--+ 
20 minutes Gas checked 


Film unaffected None 
after 72 hours 


Film dissolved None 
in 45 hours 


making industrial coatings where 
baked finishes are desired (16). 
Metal coatings, such as needed for 
black iron, tin, and steel, command 
a somewhat higher price than gen- 
eral purpose ones. In preliminary 
tests with “black iron cans” coatings 
containing soybean vinyl] ethers with- 
stood bending and crimping without 
breaks. 

There is a good chance these films 
might well be valuable in developing 
“tinless tin cans.” At least results to 
date are encouraging. 


Polymers with both conjugated 
and nonconjugated soybean vinyl 
ethers can be made giving a still 
wider variety of additional products 
for consideration. Only after survey- 
ing these products adequately can we 
assay their true potentiality. For ex- 
ample, actual shelf-storage tests last- 
ing 2 to 3 years are required to es- 
tablish final suitability of soybean 
polymers as can coatings. Table IV 
summarizes some properties of these 
polymers and copolymers. 


Certain of these polymers or resins 
emulsify readily with simple emul- 
sifying agents which on baking lose 
their emulsifying power. Since the 
emulsified film will soften and flow 
slightly under heat, the possibility 
of preparing emulsion coatings for 
decorative baked finishes exists (18). 
This part of our work may prove the 
most important. 


Other Progress 


Naturally, these three items are 
but a few of the many that we could 
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report to you. Among the more in- 
teresting of other fundamental work 
that we are undertaking is the con- 
tract research under Dr. H. E. Carter 
at the University of Illinois. He has 
found that soybean phosphatides con- 
tain 16-20% of a phytosphingosine- 
inositide, which he calls “phytogly- 
colipide.” It contains phytosphingo- 
sine, inositol, glucosamine, arabinose, 
mannose, galactose, and a hexuronic 
acid. It is a newly discovered lipide 
of the plant kingdom also present in 
corn. Its importance remains to be 
determined. 

Work on adducts of soybean oil 
show that they are good plasticizers 
for polyvinyl chloride which, when 
properly plasticized, has the largest 
volume use among resins in today’s 
markets. 
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planned to give. 


New Horizons for 
American Agriculture 


Senator Humphrey, scheduled to be the annual ASA 
banquet speaker, did not appear. Here is the speech he 


By SENATOR 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 





WE IN MINNESOTA are proud to 

be hosts to this national conven- 
tion, because soybean production is 
now a well established $100 million 
crop to farmers in our state. In ad- 
dition, the annual 
soybean crop in Min- 
nesota is providing 
hundreds of thous- 
ands of man hours of 
employment in the 
marketing, transpor- 
tation, and processing 
fields. 

Perhaps nowhere has the rapid 
rise in soybean production been more 
graphically exemplified than right 
here in Minnesota, where soybean 
acreage has grown from 2,000 acres 
in 1934 to 2.8 million acres planted 
this year. In other words, the acre- 
age devoted to soybeans in Minne- 
sota has increased 1,400 times in 24 
years! 

Minnesota has now risen to be the 
second most important soybean pro- 
ducing state in the nation, second 
only to Illinois. Last year, we pro- 
duced 12% of the total national out- 
put. And I want to serve notice on 
our friends in Illinois: We do not 
stand still in Minnesota! Our soy- 
bean producing area is still growing. 
Our increase in total soybean acreage 
has resulted from increases in both 
the number of producers growing 
soybeans, and the number of acres 
planted per farm. In 1934, only 4% 
of the Minnesota farmers planted 
soybeans. This grew to 10% in 1944, 
20% by 1949, and approximately 40% 
by 1956. It will be higher this year 
and next. Already, soybeans pro- 
vide $1 out of every $4 of cash in- 
come from the sale of crops in 
Minnesota. 

It took courage and vision for you 
in the soybean producing and proces- 
sing industry to keep your sights on 
the future, instead of retreating to 
standards of the past. 

At a time when most spokesmen 
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for agriculture were talking about 
cutting back production, about ad- 
usting backward from wartime 
peaks, about trimming our sails to 
prewar standards, you soybean pro- 
ducers proved you could not only 
hold your wartime gains—but could 
still move ahead. You did it by 
working together toward seeking out 
and capturing new markets. You did 
it by keeping your eyes on the look- 
out for new and broader horizons, 
instead of retreating to the past. 

Of course, you had a unique com- 
modity to work with—a commodity 
combining two of the world’s great- 
est nutritional needs: edible oils and 
protein. 


Worldwide Markets 

In a real sense, therefore, your 
markets are worldwide and expand- 
ing, limited only by your own imag- 
ination and enterprise in going after 
them—and by the living standards 
of the world. 

If I have devoted 
time to discussing your own com- 
modity, it is primarily because your 
soybean industry is symbolic of the 
major points I want to make—points 
that concern all agriculture and the 
entire nation’s attitude toward agri- 
culture. 

Your own growth is the result 
largely of response to the nation’s 
needs in one period of emergency, 
and your future is closely inter- 
woven with another emergency—the 
entire free world’s struggle for sur- 
vival. 

Your destiny cannot be determined 
by you alone, in a period when sur- 
vival of freedom in the world must 
transcend even the most pressing do- 
mestic problems. 

Its destiny is linked inseparably 
with our struggle against the cun- 
ning, imperialistic forces of Com- 
munism threatening to engulf the 
world—and with the degree of rec- 
ognition we receive as to the vital 


considerable 


















importance of agriculture’s role in 
that struggle. 

You have had the vision and enter- 
prise to seek new horizons for your 
markets rather than be satisfied with 
the past, and all agriculture needs 
to raise its sights to the broader 
concept of meeting the needs of the 
world in which we live, under condi- 
tions that exist in the world today. 

But if agriculture itself needs to 
broaden its horizons, even more so 
is that need evident in the highest 
levels of our government. 

The greatest hope for American 
agriculture today rests in building 
markets abroad, both for the present 
and for the future. 

The greatest hope for strengthen- 
ing the bonds linking our allies of 
the free world in an allout stand 
against the onward march of Com- 
munism is solidifying our economic 
and cultural ties. 

These two objectives are too inter- 
locked for either to be considered 
alone. 

As a result, agriculture’s future 
rests to a great degree on the extent 
to which we recognize its vital role 
in international trade, and make 
wiser use of our abundance to sup- 
ply the needs of other people who 
might otherwise be compelled by 
necessity or naivete to turn to the 
Soviet orbit for food and fiber to 
survive. 

Russia is making shrewd use of 
its time. The cunning rulers in the 
Kremlin have shifted at least for a 
time from military warfare to eco- 
nomic warfare—and are making more 
progress with trade than they were 
able to achieve with guns. They 
have moved their tentacles into coun- 
try after country, in part or in whole, 
under the guise of economic agree- 
ments and expanded foreign trade 
operations. 

The greatest weakness that has 
confronted Russia in this calculated 
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We ask that P. L. 480 be recognized as foreign trade policy. 


economic penetration of neutral areas 
has been its own shortage of food 
and fiber. Yet Russia has been 
shrewd enough to recognize that 
fact, and has given top priority to 
expanding its food output. Not for 
its own people, but as an economic 
weapon in a world which above all 
else must have food. 


Looking Backward 

What have we been doing in this 
same period? We have been asking 
our farm people to lower their sights, 
to trim their sails, to cut their pro- 
duction to prewar standards. We 
have been told downward adjust- 
ment is necessary. We have been 
guided into looking backward, in- 
stead of looking ahead. 

Remember one thing: The instinct 
for human survival is stronger than 
any conviction about ideology. People 
are going to eat. If we don’t fill the 
food needs of the world, Russia will 
set out to fill them. She has already 
chartered her course in that direc- 
tion. 

The country on which the greater 
part of the world is dependent for 
food, fiber, and other trade will 
eventually wield the balance of 
power in the world. We are losing, 
today, on this economic front. 

What good is it for us to build 
bigger H-bombs, if we let the rest 
of the world become slowly linked 
to the Iron Curtain countries by 
economic and trade policies? 

The real material advantage we 
have over Russia today is our abun- 
dance of food. All of us would rather 
see it put to good use, rather than 
just be piled up in storage. And we 
Americans are naturally traders and 
merchandisers; the role of finding 
ways to feed the world fits us a lot 
more naturally than the role of war- 
riors. 

Why, then, are we hesitant about 
challenging Russia on the economic 
front? Why shouldn’t we, instead 
of Russia, be aggressively seeking to 
become the world’s supplier of the 
material wants of less-developed 
countries? 

If our situation is serious enough 
to justify vast defense expenditures 
—and our military leaders assure us 
it is—we are certainly silly to be quib- 
bling over the loss of a few American 
dollars through the export sale of 
farm products for foreign currencies. 

If we expect to compete with Rus- 
sia for international trade in the 
world of today, we must be ready 
to trade in whatever currencies are 
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available. We cannot hoard all the 
dollars ourselves, then be willing to 
sell only for dollars others do not 
have. 

If we want to protect and strength- 
en our ties with other freedom lov- 
ing people, we are going to have to 
trade with them—whether it is for 
lire, pesos, pounds, francs, or marks. 


It is not as though we did not have 
good uses for foreign currencies. We 
are engaged in government opera- 
tions all over the world. We have 
defense bases all over the world. We 
have private American business in- 
terests all over the world. We cer- 
tainly can use constructively the 
foreign currencies we obtain through 
sale of our farm products abroad— 
and official records of our govern- 
ment prove it. 

But there is still a second reason 
why we are failing to meet the 
Soviet challenge on the economic 
front. 

It is the timidity of our govern- 
ment officials, and their lack of 
vision, imagination, and daring. They 
fail to understand what a powerful 
force for freedom our abundance of 
food and fiber could be, both in 
economic relationships and as hu- 
manitarian evidence of our concern 
for hungry people everywhere. 


Far more is at stake than any 
political argument over farm policy. 
Our country’s entire future is in- 
volved. Instead of criticizing farm- 
ers, the American people should be 
thanking God for our abundance, and 
insisting on its wise use as a weapon 
of freedom, a potent force for peace. 


Instead of quibbling about his per- 
sonal philosophy on farm legislation, 
Secretary Benson should have the 
courage to stand up to the President 
and the rest of the cabinet and de- 
fend our farmers as being one seg- 
ment of our economy fully prepared 
to serve our country in this emer- 
gency. 

I have not come to these conclu- 
sions lightly. Many of you know 
that I spent a month overseas this 
year to see for myself whether real 
opportunities existed for the kind 
of food utilization I have long en- 
visioned. I have talked with our 
military commanders abroad. I have 
talked with our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. I have talked with highest 
officials of other governments. I 
have talked with American business- 
men abroad. I have talked with our 
church workers and representatives 
of CARE carrying on such a valuable 
people-to-people relief work abroad. 


On every hand the answer was 
the same. It is a national disgrace 
that our country fails to realize the 
potential asset it has in an abundance 
of food and fiber, in the midst of a 
world of hunger and need. 


Since my return, I have devoted 
long hours to conducting weeks of 
hearings before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture into operations of 
P. L. 480, under which our farm 
export programs are conducted. From 
witness after witness before our com- 
mittee, from every agency of our 
government and from producers as 
well as the private trade, the evi- 
dence has been conclusively the 
same. 


Emergency Legislation? 


Yet our Secretary of Agriculture, 
as late as last week, reiterated his 
belief that P. L. 480 was “just emer- 
gency surplus disposal legislation.” 
The same view has been echoed by 
spokesmen in the White House. 


We must fully realize that our ag- 
riculture can and should be an in- 
tegral part of winning freedom in 
the world. In that context, we need 
abundant production as a vital part 
of our defense arsenal, and we can 
certainly afford, in the nation’s in- 
terests, seeing that our producers 
are properly and fairly rewarded for 
fulfilling our nation’s needs. 


When Congress reconvenes in Jan- 
uary, it is my intention to submit 
a series of recommendations for im- 
provement and expansion of P. L. 
480 along those lines. You can rest 
assured we are going to ask for more 
than just a l-year extension of this 
authority. We are going to ask that 
it be recognized as a foreign trade 
policy of our government, not just 
as a tool for getting rid of surpluses. 


In time of war, we recognized the 
importance of food and fiber went 
far beyond just farm people. We 
created a War Food Administration, 
to mobilize our food resources for 
victory. Perhaps today, in time of 
a shaky and uncertain peace in the 
world, it is time to think about a 
similar role for a special “Peace Food 
Administrator” to guide more effec- 
tive use of our food resources for 
another victory. 


It is just as important to mobilize 
and use our resources for winning 
on the trade and economic front to- 
day as it was to help win on the 
battlefront a few years ago. It is 
even more important to use our food 
abundance as a constructive force 
for peace on the humanitarian front, 
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in the ideological struggle now di- 
viding the world. 

I urge your support in that effort. 
For only then can you and others 
in agriculture reach the new horizons 
that beckon from all over the world. 

Back in April I wrote the then As- 
sistant Secretary Butz to furnish me 
with an analysis of the price and 
income effects of exports under P. L. 
480. On May 31 the Department 
furnished us with a splendid analy- 
sis of the effects of Title 1, P. L. 480, 
on farm prices, income and price 
support levels. This nine-page docu- 
ment has within it a tremendous 
amount of factual meat. The facts 
are laid bare for all to see. Probably 
I ought to quote from some of the 
sections of this report with special 
reference to the effects on fats, oils 
and oilseeds. 


Report on P. L. 480 

“Exports under Title 1 have been 
effective primarily in helping reduce 
large accumulated surpluses and in 
preventing further accumulations. 
This in turn has resulted in a sub- 
stantial reduction in CCC handling 
and storage costs. 

“The corollary objective of P. L. 
480 is to build expanded foreign mar- 
kets for U. S. agricultural products. 
This is a longer-time objective and 
the benefits to American farmers 
will accrue in the years to come. 
While few immediate results can be 
expected, evidence is growing that 
the improved diets abroad as the re- 
sult of Title 1 sales and the market 
development activities connected 
with the program will be reflected in 
future exports. 

“Prices of lard and edible tallow 
in 1955 appear to have been about 
lc and those in 1956 nearly 2c per 
pound higher than they would have 
been without the P. L. 480 program. 
Prices of cottonseed and soybean oils 
were raised about 1%c to 2c per 
pound by the program in 1955 and 
about 2c in 1956. 

“Without the program, 1955 and 
1956-crop soybean prices to farmers 
would have rested completely on the 
support levels. As it was, prices re- 
ceived by farmers were about 15c 
for the 1955 crop and about 7c for 
the 1956 crop above support. Also, 
the increased export demand result- 
ing from the program enabled the 
entire 1955 crop to move readily into 
commercial channels. While CCC is 
expected to acquire a considerable 
quantity of 1956-crop soybeans, the 
program is helping minimize the 
CCC takeover. 

“Prices to farmers for 1955- and 
1956-crop cottonseed were about 
$2.60 and $9.50 per ton, respectively, 
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above support. Without the program, 
1955-crop prices would have been at 
the support level, while those for 
the 1956 crop still would have been 
somewhat above support. P. L. 480 
exports of cottonseed oil in 1955-56 
come partly from CCC stocks. With- 
out the program, CCC would have 
acquired cottonseed oil from the 1955 
crop. No such situation would have 
developed for the 1956 crop, since 
prices still would have been above 
support. 

“Farmers’ cash receipts from sales 
of farm products may have been in- 
creased by around $165 million in 
1955-56 and by around $275 million 
in 1956-57, as a result of exports 
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under Title 1 of P. L. 480. For 1957- 
58, the amount may be not greatly 
different than in 1956-57, although 
admittedly, this figure has to be 
based on much less information than 
the others. 

“The estimated approximate 
amounts for 1955-56 and 1956-57 by 
commodities are as follows: 

1955-56 1956-57 


Commodity mil. dol. mil. dol. 
Wheat 70 
Rice 10 

Tobacco 40 30 
Corn and other feed grains 10 
Fats and oils 100 115 


Meat 15 50 


165 275 
Effects After 1957 
“After 1957, the effects of exports 
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under Title 1 on support levels may 
be somewhat greater than to date, 
particularly on cotton and rice. This 
would result primarily on the oper- 
ation of two factors: 

“First, the strengthening of market 
prices as a result of reduced sup- 
plies due to exports under Title 1 
would tend to increase the parity 
price. Under the modernized formu- 
la for computing parity prices (not 
now applicable to wheat, corn, and 
peanuts) the most recent 120-month 
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average prices received by farmers 
(in some cases, the most recent 10- 
year season average price) is one of 
the factors used to compute the par- 
ity price. The increase in the aver- 
age price due to exports under Title 
1 would be reflected in a small in- 
crease in the parity prices for the 
commodity. Through 1957 this ef- 
fect has been insignificant and gen- 
erally is likely to be relatively small 
for the next several years. 


“Although the exports to date have 


New Orleans Elevator 
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not had any major effects on support 
levels (or farm income) the exports 
have resulted in reductions in CCC 
costs of handling and storing com- 
modities. 

“Costs to the commodity credit 
corporation have been lower because 
the increased demand for exports 
under P. L. 480 in the market, for 
such commodities as wheat, soybeans, 
and tobacco, has reduced the quanti- 
ty placed under support and the 
quantity acquired by CCC in oper- 
ating price support programs. Fur- 
ther, the increased disposition out of 
CCC stocks due to exports under 
P. L. 480 have materially reduced 
CCC inventory of many commodities 
effecting a considerable saving in 
storage, interest, and handling costs.” 


ADM Buys Federal 
Foundry 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO., 
Minneapolis, disclosed the expansion 
of its operations in the foundry in- 
dustry with purchase of Federal 
Foundry Supply Co., Cleveland. 

Warner B. Bishop, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and general manager of ADM’s 
foundry products division, said the 
acquisition will provide ADM with 
a complete line of basic foundry ma- 
terials and supplies. The Minne- 
apolis concern now is the country’s 
largest manufacturer of foundry 
core oils and also produces shell 
molding, air setting, and COs setting 
core binders. 

The Cleveland company produces 
seacoal, core washes, foundry fac- 
ings, parting compounds, core and 
mold blowing machines, bentonite, 
vermiculite, and sells a full line of 
foundry supplies and equipment, all 
of which are new to ADM, Bishop 
said. 

Bishop said the Federal Foundry 
operations will be integrated with 
ADM’s foundry products division, 
which has its headquarters at 
Cleveland. For the present the 
Cleveland company will operate as 
a subsidiary of ADM. 


Approved Varieties 


THE FOLLOWING soybean varieties 
have been added to the list officially 
recognized by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service announces: 

Acme, Chippewa, Clark, CNS-4, 
CNS-24, Comet, Grant, Hardome, 
Harly, Jackson, Kanrich, Kim, Lee, 
Norchief, Renville, Smith Super, and 
Yellow Gatan. 
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Sees Surplus Problem for 2 Decades 


PROSPECTS are that increases in 
agricultural productivity will keep 
pace with the population rate for a 
considerable period of years, O. B. 
Jesness, department of agricultural 
economics, University of Minnesota, 
told the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Soybean Processors Associa- 
tion in Minneapolis Aug. 26. “The 
concern will be over surpluses, not 
shortages, for the next decade or 
two and probably longer,” said Dr. 
Jesness. 


“The quantity intake (of food) per 
capita remains remarkably stable. 
What is subject to considerable 
change, however, is the content of 
the diet. Per capita consumption of 
wheat and potatoes has been de- 
clining for years. The offset has 
been increases in consumption of 
some animal products and fruits and 
vegetables. 


“A continued shift in this direc- 
tion will expand markets for agri- 
cultural resources because it takes 
considerably more of these resources 
to produce a pound of human food 
as meat, milk or eggs than a pound 
of food grains or potatoes. Need it 
be added that such a shift is of in- 
terest to the important product, soy- 
bean oil meal. 


“Acre allotments and market 
quotas apply to basic crops. But 
acre restrictions are not synonymous 
with production controls. Nor have 
we imposed or accepted restrictions 
on released acres. The ample sup- 
ply of feed grains is accounted for 
by planting land diverted from basics 
to feed grains, including soybeans. 
Shifting acres merely spreads the 
surplus problem. 


“The remedy needed is to reduce 
the intensity of use of some land, 





such as returning wheat land in the 
Southwest to grass, and to take some 
land out of farm use. But is not 
this the very purpose of the soil 
bank program which was inaugu- 
rated with considerable fanfare in 
1956? Yes, it is, but results to date 
show little adjustment for the out- 
lay of public money. 


“The goal should be that of get- 
ting real production adjustment in 
the products and in areas where 
such adjustments should take place 
rather than distributing it among 
farmers generally. In many _ in- 
stances effective results will call for 
taking out whole farm units rather 
than small acreages which tempt 
farmers to assign their poorest land 
and to step up production on the 
rest. 


“World output of soybeans has 
been establishing new records for 
several years past. A large share of 
the increase is accounted for by the 
United States. War, the aftermath 
of war and the domination of Far 
Eastern producing areas by the Com- 
munists have increased outlets for 
our soybeans. 


“Acre allotments on basic crops 
have been a stimulus to further ex- 
pansion of soybeans. The buildup 
of feed supplies resulting from grow- 
ing feed grains on diverted acres in- 
terests soybean producers and proc- 
essors because soybean oil meal is 
an important feed product. 

“Export disposals under P.L. 480 
and other programs involve sizable 
amounts of soybean oil. For ex- 
ample from July 1956 to June 1957 
the exports of soybean oil under 
Title I, P. L. 480, total 578 million 
pounds. 

“As pointed out above, the gov- 





ernment is playing a significant role 
in foreign disposal of soybean oil. 
Without any crystal ball to help re- 
veal the future, good judgment sug- 
gests we not depend too heavily on 
the indefinite continuation of this 
program in its present magnitude. 


“We cannot be unmindful of reac- 
tions of other nations as well as our 
own budgetary considerations. While 
consuming nations may offer less 
objections to deals involving soy- 
bean oil than some of the more gen- 
erally produced commodities such as 
wheat, it is well that we not over- 
look the competitive situation among 
a considerable range of food, fats 
and oils. If less reliance is to be 
placed on disposal of oil by the gov- 
ernment, processors and _ industry 
generally have responsibility for de- 
velopment and expansion of mar- 
kets. 

“Not to be overlooked in this con- 
nection is the vital stake which 
farmers and ‘agribusiness’ have in 
maintaining health in the economy 
generally. There is no real substi- 
tute for a market kept strong by a 
continued high level of productive 
employment and activity, and by the 
avoidance of excesses of inflation as 
well as depression.” 





0. B. Jesness 
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Research Cheaper than Price Props 


THOMAS L. DANIELS, president of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., said 
Aug. 26 that survival of the soybean 
industry depends on “intensive re- 
search and aggressive selling.” 

He called on the industry to under- 
take a program of “upgrading the 
quality of our products, establishing 
new markets and finding entirely 
new uses for the soybean.” 

Government, too, should be more 
aggressive in broadening the market 
for soybeans, Daniels said in an ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the 
National Scybean Processors Asso- 
ciation in Minneapolis. 

Citing the phenomenal growth of 
the industry, Daniels said that in 
spite of doubled soybean production 
in the past decade, the soybean sup- 
port price program has cost the gov- 
ernment very little. 

“A few million dollars more for 
research could forestall many mil- 
lions in price support funds,” he de- 
clared. 

The ADM president was sharply 
critical of the “double standard 
aspect” of the farm price support 
program, declaring that it is de- 
signed to assist farmers without re- 
gard for other segments of the soy- 
bean industry. 

“We must buy in an artificial mar- 
ket where the price of the commod- 
ity is based on government supports,” 
he said. “We must sell our end- 
products in a highly competitive 
market where supply and demand 
dictate the final price. Can our in- 
dustry, or any other industry, con- 
tinue to grow unless all segments 
prosper? The answer obviously is 
no.” 

With improved agricultural tech- 
nology, farmers are able to increase 


production in spite of acreage allot- 
ments and soil banks, Daniels con- 
tinued. High support prices encour- 
age this all-out production. 


“Isn’t it wrong for Congress to 
perpetuate a pricing program that 
converts the blessings of a bounteous 
harvest into a national calamity cost- 
ing American taxpayers billions of 
dollars in supports for agricultural 
products?” he asked. 

Daniels pointed out two broad 
fields of research—industrial and nu- 
tritional—and urged soybean proc- 
essors and growers to contribute to 
that endeavor. He declared that 
utilization and product research 
should be performed by industry, 
while government laboratories should 
be concerned primarily with basic 
research. 


The ADM president also called on 
the processors and growers for some 
“good old fashioned selling” to widen 
the market for their products. 


“Why don’t we sell protein?” he 
demanded. “The soybean is the finest 
source of protein, and Americans are 
very value-conscious people. They 
also are extremely diet-conscious. 
The protein hunger of the American 
people is a potential multi-billion- 
dollar market for farm products. The 
soybean is best qualified to satisfy 
that hunger, either directly through 
edible products or indirectly as live- 
stock and poultry feeds to produce 
the milk, meat and eggs required.” 


Praising the work of the Soybean 


- Council of America, a joint organiza- 


tion of growers and processors, in 
furthering consumption of soybean 
products abroad, Daniels said the for- 
eign market offers a promising out- 
let for soy specialties. 

“Here is another opportunity for 


our industry to do some real selling 
and at the same time perform a serv- 
ice by showing the Europeans the 
merits of properly processed soy- 
bean products,” he said. 

Daniels expressed disappointment, 
however, at failure of the soybean 
growers to support the council fi- 
nancially. Its objectives are a com- 
mon cause, he said, adding that any 
program which broadens the market 
for soybeans and soybean products 
benefits the entire industry. 

Exports of surplus soybean oil 
and soybeans under the P.L. 480 pro- 
gram aids the industry as a short- 
range solution to excess production 
and also promises some long-range 
benefits, he continued. 

“This program is creating new eat- 
ing habits abroad that will not be 
easy to change,” said Daniels. “Thus 
it is creating new future outlets for 
American farm products.” 


Exports to Germany 


THE UNITED STATES exported 
348,000 metric tons of soybeans to 
Germany in 1955 and 443,000 metric 
tons—84% of the total West German 
imports—in 1956, according to For- 
eign Agricultural Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Value of 
other U. S. shipments to Germany 
during the past 2 years was unim- 
portant. 

Reasons for the $10 million in- 
crease in U. S. soybean exports to 
the German Federal Republic in 
1956 over 1955 were: 

1—The growing demand of the 
West German margarine, table oil 
and oilcake producing industries. 

2—The fact that the United States 
is the only reliable source. Due to 
the political situation, importing by 
Germany from China is difficult. 
This caused some decrease in 
Chinese shipments in 1956. 
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CCC Sells All 1956 Takeover Beans 


SALES of 1956-crop soybeans taken 
over under price support have been 
virtually completed, with only scat- 
tered odd lots in farm storage re- 
maining to be delivered by produc- 
ers and offered for sale by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., the U. S. De- 
partment of. Agriculture reported. 

USDA officials said sales have 
been accomplished with little or no 
effect on the market price of soy- 
beans. 


Approximately 24,123,820 bushels 
of 1956-crop takeover soybeans have 
been sold by Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service commodity offices since 
the May 31 maturity date for the 
1956 soybean price support program. 
Sales were made from the 24,941,300 
bushels of soybeans now estimated 
to have been taken over under the 
1956 support program. No carryover 
stocks of soybeans from previous 
crops were in the CCC inventory at 
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the time the sales began in early 
June. 

Producers put a record total of 
65.4 million bushels of 1956-crop soy- 
beans under price support (59,524,- 
601 bushels under farm- and ware- 
house-stored loans and 5,913,651 un- 
der purchase agreements), but sub- 
stantial quantities under price sup- 
port loans were redeemed by pro- 
ducers. Producers also elected not 
to deliver a large part of the pur- 
chase agreement total. 

CCC-owned soybeans were sold to 
the commercial trade either for ex- 
port or for domestic crushing. As 
announced in October 1956, mini- 
mum sales prices for 1956-crop soy- 
beans were set at 1956 support rates 
plus reasonable carrying charges. 
For grade No. 2 soybeans in store at 
points of production the minimum 
sales prices were the 1956 basic loan 
rates plus 5¢ per bushel (the aver- 
age of premiums and discounts un- 
der the loan program) plus carrying 
charges of 112¢ per bushel for sales 
in June and 3¢ for sales in July. 

During the early and latter part 
of the sales period, which began in 
early June, the CCC-owned soybeans 
were sold at market prices which 
ranged from 2¢ to 5¢ above mini- 
mum selling prices. During the mid- 
part of the sales period, prices were 
near the minimum. 

The quantity sold by each CSS 
commodity office follows: Chicago 
CSS commodity office 14,279,591 
bushels; Minneapolis 8,325,181 bush- 
els; Dallas 673,413 bushels; and Kan- 
sas City 845,635 bushels. These 
quantities bring the sales total 
through July 31 to 24,123,820 bushels. 

In view of the success of this 
year’s soybean sales program in 
moving CCC-acquired 1956-crop soy- 
beans into commercial channels 
without adverse effect on the mar- 
ket, present plans call for a similar- 
type selling program if any 1957- 
crop soybeans are taken over after 
May 1958 under the 1957 price sup- 
port program. 


Joins Guillory Sales 


LeROY C. GASTON has joined Guil- 
lory Sales Co., Memphis, Tenn., ef- 
fective Sept. 1. He recently sold his 
interest in the Marianna Sales Co. 
with which he has been associated 
the past 11 years, and resigned the 
position of secretary-treasurer with 
this concern. He is well known to 
the processing and related industries 
having in his years with Marianna 
been active in cash soybean meal 
merchandising and in the handling of 
futures in the Chicago and Memphis 
markets. 
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Midsouth Handlers in Annual Meeting 


ELEVATOR operators should have 
little problem with grain coming 
from areas quarantined for the soy- 
bean cyst nematode so long as the 
grain is handled by bin combines or 
corn pickers and is not used for seed, 
C. C. (Bill) Fancher, regional direc- 
tor of the plant pest control division, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Gulfport, Miss., told the fourth an- 
nual meeting of the Midsouth Soy- 
bean and Grain Shippers Associa- 
tion in Memphis Aug. 6-7. 

Fancher said there will be no prob- 
lem when a sacking combine is used 
or the grain is put on the ground. 

Over 170 people attended the meet- 
ing, the largest number to date. 

W. R. Flippin, Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Co., president of the Memphis Board 
of Trade, said he thought the Mid- 
south soybean crop this year will 
total about 56 million bushels 

The group in its resolutions com- 
mended the rail carriers for their 
efforts to bring about lower rail 
rates to Gulf points, and went on 
record as being “mindful of the 
necessity of a standarization of a 
discount schedule.” 


Officers reelected were: Gus Critz, 
Clarksdale Grain Elevator, Clarks- 
dale, Miss., president; Albert Cravens, 
Missouri Soybean Corp., Caruthers- 
ville, Mo., vice president; and Paul C. 
Hughes, Farmers Soybean Corp., 
Blytheville, Ark., secretary -treas- 
urer. 

Elected directors: Gene William- 
son, Browder Milling Co., Fulton, 
Ky.; Milton Magee, Farmers Soy- 
bean & Grain Co., Dyersburg, Tenn.; 
Jack Hudgens, Warterfield Grain Co., 
Union City, Tenn.; B. O. Berry, St. 
Joseph Grain Elevator, St. Joseph, 
La.; Sam Savage, Dixie Seeds, Inc., 
Gilliam, La.; Critz; H. M. Jordon, 
Jordan Seed Co., Cleveland, Miss.; 
Wiley Jenkins, Delta Brokerage & 
Warehouse Co., Itta Bena; Cravens; 
Harold Lumsden, Essex Grain Co., 
Essex Mo.; E. D. Barrett, Soybean 
Storage & Elevator Co., Honersville, 
Mo.; Joe Stallings, Stallings Bros. 
Feed Mill, Morrilton, Ark.; Jake 
Hartz, Jr., Jacob Hartz Seed Co., 
Stuttgart, Ark.; W. L. Gatz, the 
Bertig Co., Paragould, Ark.; and M. L. 
Lockhart, Lockhart Grain Co., Au- 
gusta, Ark. 


1957 Feed Output up 


MANUFACTURED FEED output for 
the first two quarters of 1957 has 
exceeded by a narrow margin the 
industry’s record breaking pace for 
the first 6 months of 1956. Total pro- 
duction of all types of manufactured 
livestock and poultry feed has been 
placed at 18,134,000 tons for the 6 
months period according to an- 
nouncement by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association. This 
compares with an industry volume 
of 17,955,000 tons for the first half 
of 1956. 

“Marked increases in manufac- 
tured feed use by cattle and hog 
feeders have been evidenced along 
with a 5% gain in feed use by tur- 
key growers,” W. E. Glennon, AFMA 
president stated. “The increased 
production of cattle and swine feeds 
totalled 18%. The output of com- 
mercial broiler feed for the first 
half year was almost identical with 
the tonnage figures for the same 
period a year earlier.” 

AFMA statistics showed but two 
feed types failing to maintain the 
record pace. Dairy feeds were off 
1% and poultry feeds other than 
turkey and broiler were down 4%. 
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GRITS and FLAKES 


Hot Spot, Zeleny 
Companies Merge 

A merger of two grain tempera- 
ture measuring system manufac- 
turers has been announced to the 
grain industry. 

In a joint statement, James A. 
Schoke, president of Zeleny Ther- 
mometer Co., Chicago, and Vernon 
J. Kelso, president of Hot Spot De- 
tector, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, report 
the merging of the two companies. 

Schoke, former president of Nu- 
clear-Chicago Corp. manufacturing 
geiger counters and instruments used 
for the application of radio-activity 
in industry, medicine and research, 
purchased the Zeleny Thermometer 
Co. a year ago from S. LeVee who 
has since retired from the grain in- 
dustry. 

Schoke said the merging of the 
two companies brings to the grain 
industry a combined grain tempera- 
ture system production experience 
of nearly three-quarters of a 
century. 

“Combining the engineering fa- 


from the World 


cilities of our two companies gives 
the industry the benefits of both 
companies’ pioneering experience 
with temperature pipes, steel cables 
and nylon-covered cables,” Schoke 
added. 

The merging companies will con- 
tinue to manufacture both the Hot 
Spot Detector and Zeleny systems 
from the joint operations at 214 
Third Street in Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Under this new operation,” Mr. 
Schoke explained, “and now with a 
Hot Spot or Zeleny system installa- 
tions in virtually every grain com- 
munity and terminal market, we are 
able to service existing Zeleny and 
Hot Spot systems and install future 
systems more economically and 
faster with installation and service 
technicians from regional offices.” 

Besides developing new equip- 
ment for the grain industry the two 
companies will devote a division of 
the joint operations for the indus- 
trial application of temperature 
systems. 

Mr. Schoke will head the indus- 
trial temperature system division. 


NOW RUN YOUR GRAIN MOISTURES 
the IMPROVED more ACCURATE way! | 
with the 


NEW SEEDBURO 
CTA AN 
— i 


model 500 RC 
MOISTURE TESTER | 


25 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
HAVE MADE THESE — 
FEATURES POSSIBLE 


1 NEW ROUND FUNNEL — 

* handles larger (250 
gram) sample —es “a 
ciaily designed 
“whole areleclentommeic 


Tests are equivalent to the : 
basic standards of the U.S.D.A. 


You'll have to put New Seedburo Steinlite 500 RC 
through its paces to find how easy and conveniently 
this improved model makes moisture tests on corn, 


funnel reset wheat, oats, rice, soybeans, flax, rye and sorghums. 


2. EASY-TO-READ, built-in, 
'“* eye-level thermometer 


3 LARGE 9 INCH METER 
: automatic a, 


You simply drop the larger more practical 250 gram 
sample into the test cell and read the meter. Full 
information and the famous Seedburo service is as 
near to you as your phone... 
Collect, or— 


Call ANdover 3-2128 


‘*See your Seedburo Representative” 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


—) Dept. SD9, 618 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 


Joins A. T. Ferrell 


Bill Wallace, Canton, Miss., has 
joined the A. T. Ferrell & Co., Sag- 
inaw, Mich., organization. He is well 
known throughout his home area 
having been super- 
intendent at the 
Louisiana Agri- 
cultural Supply 
Co., Inc., at Ba- 
ton Rouge, La. 

Mr. Wallace has 
received the cus- 
tomary factory 
training and is 
now ready to 
serve his newly 
assigned area in 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 


Bill Wallace 


Swift Promotion 


Promotion of W. L. Chalfin to 
sales manager of Swift’s soybean 
oil mill at Fostoria, Ohio, has been 
announced by 
C. T. Prindeville, 
vice president in 
charge of oil mills, 
Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Mr. Chalfin has 
been a plant food 
representative for 
the company in 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
since 1952. He is a 
graduate of Mich- 
igan State University with a B. S. 
degree in soil science. 


W. L. Chalfin 


Mitchell to Chicago 


Blaw-Knox Co., chemical plants 
division, Pittsburgh, has announced 
the promotion of Robert A. Mitchell 
to chief engineer 
of it Midwest 
headquarters at 
Chicago. 

Mr. Mitchell 
joined Blaw-Knox 
in 1951 and has 
been associated 
with the Midwest 
headquarters since 
its formation. 

In his new po- 
sition he will di- 
rect all engineering design and esti- 
mate work at the Chicago location. 


Robert A. Mitchell 
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Eureka Pt Tod J -1-1a e finest, high-capacity receiving separator for elevators, mills 


terminals, processing plants 
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Provides the cleanest grains and seeds you've ever seen. 
Thorough, 3-screen cleaning assured by NEW Euwureka-Barbeau Eccentricless 
Drwe with the RIGHT speed, the PERFECT shaking motion to tail-off 
OAT CRIMPER large impurities. Light impurities quickly removed by powerful, low- 
speed, high volume fans at inlet and outlet suction legs. 
Eureka Super Cleaners are designed and engineered to in- 
crease YOUR handling capacity . . . reduce 
costs . .. save floor space . . . give years of 
dependable, economical service. Complete 
range of sizes and capacities. 








Write for FREE Bulletin 180-B show- 
ing complete line of Eureka cleaners, 
specifications, and installation diagrams. 


s HOWES co., INC. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. Since 1856 
=UREKA — Regardless 
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e DISTRIBUTION 


TERMINAL CORP. 
— 


HOUSTON, TEXAS ORLEANS, LA. 


Address Inquiries To: 
P.O. Box 52 —Galena Park, Texas 
Telephone — Houston — GLendale 3-7195 
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LATE REPORTS 


PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by the Bureau 
of the Census for June and July. 


Primary products except crude oil at crude oil mill locations: Produc- 
tion, shipments and transfers, and stocks, July 1957-June 1957 
(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Shipments cnd 





Production transfers Stocks end of month 
Soybean: July June July June July June 
Cake 1957 1957 1957 1957 = 31, 1957 30, 1957 
and meol....573,744 592,814 602,523 598,912 128,335 157,114 
Flour ........ 8,865 9,044 11,682 8,759 1,996 4,813 
Lecithin .... 1,240 1,214 (NA) (NA) 1,701 1,606 


NA—Not available. 


Cavh —* 
7 





crushings, and stocks at oil mills, by states, 
ale 1957-June 1957 (Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Net receipts ot Stocks at mills 


mills Crushed or used 
July June July June July June 
1957 1957 1957 1957 31,1957 30,1957 
UD. By cists 713,859 562,159 718,982 740,792 556,588 561,711 
Ilinois ........ 233,122 215,931 274,191 256,189 162,937 204,006 
Indiana ...... 75,420 66,552 65,615 64,934 41,177 31,372 
TIE ccntcmninith 171,705 108,777 121,650 115,887 111,646 61,591 
Kansas .......... 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Kentucky ...... 1 9,551 12,265 19,671 1 1 
Minnesota .... 83,988 58,063 57,040 58,360 42,000 15,052 
Missouri ........ 1 15,6 A35 22,047 28,590 1 = =29,427 
Nebraske ........ 1 1 1 1 1 
North 
Carolina .. 1 i 1 8,474 11,983 
CT Viciniamains _ 54, 468 64,938 63,731 73,126 57,515 66,778 
ee 1 1 i 1 1 





All other .... .. 95,186 22,692 102,443 124,035 132,839 141,502 
1included in “All other’ to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 
companies. 


Soybean products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by states, 
July 1957 - June 1957 


Crude oil (thousand of pounds) Cake and meal (tons) 
Production Stocks Production Stocks 
. a 
> a zo eo 25 B zo o 
gp ER RE FR HF F 
cee -~ o = o 
om ” ” m 


U. S.....264,805 271,970 116,984 95,528 573,744 592,814 128,335 157,114 
IM. ......103,566 96,065 38,363 20,877 212,027 198,322 59,697 62,687 
Ind. .... 24,146 25,254 18,235 15,517 53,147 55,471 17,150 25,062 
lowa .. 44,455 42,649 20,009 17,177 100,625 95,417 11,754 14,272 

1 


Kans. .. 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 
Ky. ...... 4,471 7,224 1 544 9,838 15,687 1 1 
Minn... 19,514 19,877 12,644 10,296 45,078 46,660 4,867 7,444 
Mo. .... 8,392 10,184 2,411 3,390 18,070 23,191 1,747 3,227 
Nebr. .... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
N.Car, .. 1 i 1 I . i 1 3,300 


Ohio .. 22,698 26,121 6,035 5,389 52,115 59,250 3,022 4,347 
pei 1 1 1 1 1 


other .. 37,563 44,596 19,287 22,338 82,844 98,816 30,098 36,775 
1Included in “All other’ to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 
companies. 


IMPORT SUPPLIES. Net import supplies of oilcake 
and meal in Western Europe reached an alltime high of 
over 5.5 million short tons in 1956, according to Foreign 


Agricultural Service. Net import availabilities of these 
feed concentrates (including the meal equivalent of net 
imports of oil-bearing materials) have been rising phe- 
nomenally in recent years. 
Oileake and meal: Western Europe, net import supplies!, 
ennucl 1952-56 (1,000 short tons) 








Country 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 2 
United Kingdom ...... 1,126.8 1,535.3 1,368.4 1,720.6 1,618.7 
Austria 50.6 32.9 52.8 28.7 
Belgium 202.7 256.7 246.8 3 228.2 
Denmark y 646.2 728.4 674.8 855.7 
I aticincenientemmndin . 635.5 439.7 605.9 677.5 
irish Republic .. 28.8 39.0 41.2 40.2 41.8 
Netherlands 185.0 300.6 528.0 458.8 512.8 
Norway ............ 70.3 108.3 124.3 157.5 151.9 
Sweden ......... 53.3 110.2 161.2 180.2 243.8 
Switzerland ... 73.9 72.9 69.1 77.8 97.2 
 ecditetcceeet 84.0 90.6 44.1 78.7 163.5 
West Germany ......... 513.3 514.3 673.2 815.5 900.0 

Total net import 

supplies ............ 3,180.5 4,306.2 4,467.2 5,109.6 5,519.8 


1 Comprises oilcake and meal equivalent of net imports of oil-bearing 
materials and imports of oilcake and meal. 2 Preliminary. % Partially 
estimated. Based on a compilation from official data. 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the 1953-56 soy- 
eres reported by Agricultural Marketing Service 
ql, u.) 








1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
Carryover, Oct. 1 ........-... 10,134 1,345 9,949 3,731 
PIII weccnsiinteiccrnereonsst 269,169 341,075 373,522 455,869 
Total supply ? .............. 279,303 342,420 383,471 459,600 
Farm use, including seed 
CO IOIGI ccc ceisercsiatintoiones 25,160 24,000 30,000 30,000 
Quantity remaining for 
processing, export or 
carryover ....... 254,143 318,420 353,471 429,600 
Disappearance, October ‘through July 31: 
Crushed for oil or proc- 
SST Ie 187,222 210,407 241,456 267,920 
ee ne eater 38,261 53,144 62,895 3 74,871 
TRE nccinaidneniiin 225,483 263,551 304,351 342,791 
Balance on Aug. 1 for 
processing, export, or 
CORFE D cncncitinnctisngnninee 28,660 54,869 49,120 86,809 


1 Imports negligible. 2 No allowance is made for crushings or exports 
from the new crop prior to Oct. 1. It is estimated that around 12 
million bushels of 1956 crop soybeans were exported or crushed in 
September 1956. %3 Data for July estimated. 


PRICE SUPPORT. Quantities of 1956-crop soybeans 
delivered and quantities outstanding under 1956 loan 
and purchase agreements through July 15, 1957: 


D + 
’ 





Warehouse and Quontity rs Total 
form loans Outstanding producers — deliveries 
delivered to farm elected whse.-farm 

ccc loons to deliver pur. ogts. 

22,321,544 6,665,289 2,134,646 683,382 23,004,926 
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Memphis, Tenn. 
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DAILY MARKET PRICES 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 


Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 


Crude Vegetable Oils and Lard 


Cottonseed 
oo" "ea 


*~ 


Coconut 


August Markets 


THERE was little net change in soybean oil prices dur- 
ing August, and cash soybeans lost a little ground. Soy- 
bean oil meal made a good gain. 


Weather for growing and maturing the crop was gen- 
erally good until late in the month, and there was per- 
sistent belief in the trade that the crop will be larger 
than private and official forecasts, which placed the 
crop at somewhat under 1956. 


Also, export interest was somewhat slow and there 
were reports that oilseed supplies in Europe are grow- 
ing more plentiful. 


Markets strengthened when Commodity Credit Corp. 
announced it had liquidated its takeover soybeans, thus 
removing the ceiling on September beans. 


Bullish factors included the USDA Aug. 1 forecast of 
a 1957 crop of 428 million bushels, which was consider- 
ably below what the trade had been expecting, the 
cotton crop estimate which was 11% below last year 
and also below expectations, the belief that the 1956 
crop was overestimated and that the carryover into the 
next crop year will be small, and rumors that processor 
operations will be curtailed in September due to a light 
September movement of beans. 


Wet, cool weather unfavorable for maturing the crop 
with fears of early frost strengthened the market at 
month’s end. It appeared that there might be increased 
competition for remaining supplies of old crop soybeans. 


A tight condition developed in September delivery 
beans when it became evident that processors were not 


Can”) perry 


TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 


Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 


Crude Soybean Oil, Tankcars 
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getting all the beans they wanted from country shippers. 
Demand for meal was fairly good most of August. 


BYPRODUCTS. The price of soybean fatty acids re- 
mained at 15%4¢ during August. Acid soybean soap stock 
delivered Midwest remained at 7¢, and raw soybean soap 
stock, at 3¢ per pound. 





POSITION OF 1956 SOYBEAN CROP 
1956-57 1955-56 


267,920,000 bu. 241,456,000 bu. 


Soybeans crushed 
Oct. 1-July 31 


Balance on hand 
Aug. 1 for 
processing, export 
or carryover 


86,809,000 bu. 49,120,000 bu. 


Total soybeans 
inspected for overseas 
shipment including 
lake shipments 
to Canada 
Oct. 1-Aug. 2 80,767,000 bu. 61,923,000 bu. 


For details see preceding page and “In the Markets” be- 
ginning page 86 
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If you're building for permanent 
soybean extraction profits... 
investigate this lower-cost solvent system! 


Crown’s highly efficient plants cost less to install and operate because 
we use standard, readily-available materials almost completely. These 
units are duplicated exactly in each of the sturdy ‘“‘Add-A-Unit”’ 
sections to build a compact mill in a small space. This way, you get 
efficient multiple construction of 40, 80, 120, 160, 200 or more ton 
capacity . . . and you pay only for what you need when you need it! 
Later, you can expand with the assurance that all newly-added units 
will produce the same uniformly-high quality results as before. 


Each Crown plant is so nearly automatic that a man can run it at 
top efficiency after a short training period. Crown’s exclusive features, 
including a continuous vent gas scrubber and a waste water reboiler, 
hold solvent losses to a minimum. If you’re looking for the best in oper- 
ating convenience, economy and appearance plus the flexibility to keep 
up with increased requirements . . . be sure to check on a Crown 
installation first! 


ne For complete details send today for a free co of the 

* Py 
' * catalog "Crown Solvent Extraction Plants". 

’ a4 44 ee 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1229 Tyler Street Northeast o Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 

















CROP REPORT 


Progress Generally Good in August 


DESPITE optimistic predictions in 
the trade of a soybean crop as large 
or larger than last year, most Soy- 
bean Digest local reports in late 
August did not yet indicate so large 
a crop, even though progress was 
very good last month over a large 
part of the belt. 

And most observers were indicat- 
ing that the crop will move later 
than last year. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Aug. 1 estimate was for a 428- 
million-bushel U.S. crop as com- 
pared with 456 million in 1956. (Na- 
tional Soybean Crop Improvement 
Council figure, 430 million bushels. 
Galvin-DuPont, 442.4 million bush- 
els.) 

Canadian soybean acreage, esti- 
mated at a record 255,000 acres by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, is 
18% greater than farmers’ intentions 
had indicated in March and 1,000 
acres larger than the previous record 
acreage planted in 1954. 

At the 10-year average yield of 
22.3 bushels per acre, Canadian out- 
put of soybeans in 1957 could ex- 
ceed 5 million bushels, compared 
with 4.9 million bushels in 1956. 

Apparently weed control was up to 
normal and even better in some 
cases despite the comparatively wet 
season. 

Insect pests were creating con- 
siderable havoc on the East Coast, 
particularly on the Delmar Peninsula. 

Local reports: 

Illinois. Frank Anderson, Steward- 
son (8-19): Lots of ground never 
planted. Lots of ground plowed and 
too wet to plant. Other beans just 
drowned out, planted twice. Some 
late beans look pretty good, but 20% 


less acres than last year. South of 
us things look pretty blue. 


Walter W. McLaughlin, Citizens 
National Bank, Decatur (8-19): Crop 
week or 10 days behind last year, de- 
veloping rapidly. Most will mature 
except third planting. Yield outlook 
not as good as 1956. Weed control 
good on late planting, fair on early 
planting. 

W. V. Simmons, Quincy Soybean 
Products Co., Quincy (8-17): Ma- 
turity of crop 10 days later than 
normal. Crop condition excellent. 
Weather and moisture conditions 
very favorable. Movement on early 
planted soybeans will begin Sept. 
10 to 15. 80% planted later, prob- 
ably move around Oct. 1. Overall 
yield outlook probably 10% less. 

Indiana. Chester B. Biddle, Rem- 
ington: Crop condition average. Low 
ground drowned out. Some weedy 
fields showing up. Crop movement 
will be week later. Weed control not 
too good. 

Indiana Weekly Weather and Crop 
Report (8-17): An occasional field 
of soybeans is beginning to show 
yellow leaves. Some soybeans in 
replant areas are just beginning to 
bloom. 

J. B. Edmondson, Danville (8-19): 
Many fields practically normal in 
maturity, others 2-3 weeks late. 
Main crop will mature, 10%-12% 
will get caught unless cut for hay. 
Conditions have improved greatly 
during last 3 weeks. Moisture suf- 
ficient to carry crop well along to 
maturity. Movement will start a 
week late and will proceed with no 
sharp peak load. Yield outlook now 
improved but still indicate a drop 


Crude and Refined 
Vegetable Oiis-—Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 
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of 12%-15% due to large acreage of 
late planted, short season beans. 

Iowa. Glenn Pogeler, North Iowa 
Cooperative Processing Association, 
Mason City (8-20): Crop condition 
95% of last year. Has been dry here 
but we had 1% inches of rain a 
week ago that was a crop saver. 
Crop movement will begin about 
same time as last year. Total pro- 
duction should be up at least 10% 
from a year ago. Beans are clean 
but some weeds beginning to show 
up. If crop turns out as indicated 
today storage space will be severely 
strained. 

F. E. Hunt, Adair (8-17): Crop 
has done well under drought of past 
30 days. Now having local showers. 
Need more rain. Yield outlook spot- 
ted from excellent to very poor. 

Kansas. Weekly Weather and Crop 
Report (8-20): Soybean progress was 
variable with some fields showing 
excellent growth and others, par- 
ticularly late planted fields, suffer- 
ing badly from drought. For state, 
31% had set pods compared with 
76% a year earlier. 

Minnesota. Henry Leitschuh, 
Sleepy Eye (8-20): Maturity about 
10 days late. Crop condition gen- 
erally good except we are getting 
more rain than needed in last 10 
days. Yield outlook slightly lower 
than 1956. 

R. E. Hodgson, Waseca (8-19): 
Beans looked wonderful until last 
rainy spell. Now they keep growing 
instead of maturing seed. Lots of 
pods set on those I have seen but 
vines still growing. Never had a 
better crop of weeds. 


Missouri. Weekly Weather and 
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SOYBEANS FOR BEANS 


Yield per acre 
Average 


Bushels 
16.2 14.0 16.0 
19.0 24.0 18.0 
17.4 18.5 17.0 
21.4 24.0 24.0 
21.8 24.0 21.0 
23.0 ; 21.0 
19.4 : 21.5 
14.0 4 16.0 
18.2 ‘ 19.0 
22.0 : 24.0 
18.0 y 18.0 
12.6 14.0 
14.8 18.0 
20.3 25.0 
11.7 12.0 
15.6 15.0 
16.8 16.0 
17.0 17.0 
15.6 19.0 
11.2 13.5 
10.1 13.0 
18.4 21.0 
17.2 18.0 
17.8 17.0 
18.8 20.0 
15.6 15.0 
17.0 14.5 
16.2 19.0 
10.5 9.0 
: : 16.0 
U.S . 20,2 21.8 19.8 


—— —N— DN — — NADA PO 
ecoCoHoOoOoOUMMOUMOUWMOOUUUH 


nN 
oO 


Indicated 
1946-55 1956 1957 


Average 
1946-55 


99 

432 
400 
21,793 
36,334 
85,530 
1,987 
605 
22,682 
38,190 
23,005 


Production 


1956 
1,000 bushels 

112 
1,080 
388 
31,224 
52,128 
134,948 
4,200 
1,318 
52,540 
50,900 
39,120 


indicated 
1957 


96 

846 
374 
33,696 
49,245 
107,436 
5,117 
1,664 
50,711 
64,992 
31,680 





404 2,162 2,534 
1,232 2,576 3,348 
1,456 1,748 3,625 
3,959 3,018 3,540 
1,067 3,450 2,565 
1,487 4,422 3,296 
2,525 5,826 4,692 
4,286 8,944 8,531 

987 2,948 4,590 

305 1,038 1,248 
1 290 748 882 
2,051 2,992 2,466 
3,092 3,960 3,400 
1,310 2,310 2,320 
4,988 11,712 10,215 

10,083 27,162 22,402 
779 2,295 2,318 
395 200 207 

400 320 


8 
271,689 455,869 428,356 


1 short-time acreage. Aug. | report crop reporting board, AMS, USDA 


Crop Bulletin (8-17): Soybeans have 
deteriorated over state past week. At 
74% of normal, conditions are 5 
points below a week ago and com- 
pare with 87% a year ago. 

A. O. Tischer, Callao (8-20): Pres- 
ent weather conditions indicate better 
quality beans than year ago but re- 
duced yields due to many late plant- 
ings. Early planted beans excellent. 
Late beans on heavy bottom land 
very spotty, not enough growth as 
yet. Majority of acreage later than 
1956. 

Carver Brown, Laddonia (8-19): 
Maturity of crop 10 days later. Con- 
dition good except for being so late. 
Too much rain until Aug. 1. No rain 
since then. 

North Dakota. Floyd Poyzer, 
Amenia Seed & Grain Co., Amenia 
(8-19): Crop movement will begin 10 
days later than 1956. Yield outlook 
equal to last year. 

Ohio. D. G. Wing, Mechanicsburg 
(8-17): Early beans are okay but 
late plantings are just in bloom. 90% 
will mature by Oct. 1. The crop is 
late but fairly clean and a good pros- 
pect. If frost stays off our crop will 
outyield 1956. 

R. S. Oetzel, Marsh Foundation, 
Van Wert (8-20): Maturity 6 to 10 
days later than normal. Condition 
very spotted, wet holes, some disease. 
Weather very dry. Yield outlook 
down 15% to 20%. Fewer weeds 
than normal. 

Tennessee, Weekly Weather and 
Crop Report (8-16): Condition of soy- 
beans is good in principal commer- 
cial counties and fair in hay produc- 
ing counties. 
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Dixon Jordan, Standard Commis- 
sion Co., Memphis (8-20): Early 
planted beans are on schedule. Small 
run by Sept. 20. Late planted beans 
expected to average about 5 days 
later than normal. Too much rain 
in parts of northeast Arkansas and 
southeast Missouri but area as a 
whole has had much better than 
average August growing condition. 
Spotty outlook due to late plantings. 
Storage space being added all through 
Midsouth, 3.2 million bushels in 
Memphis alone. 


Virginia. Louis Groh, Louis Groh 
& Son, Clay Bank (8-17): We had a 
good shower here yesterday for first 
time in 8 weeks. Maturity about 10 
days late. Movement will begin about 
Nov. 1. Yield outlook about 90% of 
1956. 


Margarine Record 


MARGARINE production for the 
first 6 months of 1957 reached an 
alltime high of 712,110,000 pounds 
by comparison with the comparable 
period of any preceding year, ac- 
cording to data released by the 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

This represented an increase of 
nearly 6% over margarine produc- 
tion for January-June 1956 which 
was 673,620,000 pounds. 

During 1956, margarine production 
established a new record volume of 
1,369,000,000 pounds. This year it is 
expected to reach _ 1,400,000,000 
pounds, according to a forecast by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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WASHINGTON DIGEST 


See Another Big Year for Soybeans 


THOUGH A few uncertainties re- 
main to be clarified, the 1957-58 
marketing year starts in October 
with all the appearance of being 
another big one for soybeans. 

The outlook in brief, as seen by 
officials here: 

Another big volume of beans to 
be handled at prices to growers av- 
eraging above the $2.09 price sup- 
port rate. 

Another whopping big year for 
export of soybeans as beans. 

Another good year for export of 
soybean oil, though volume probably 
will not be as large as the big total 
for the year closing Sept. 30. 

It is now reasonably sure that last 
year’s soybean crop was overesti- 
mated by some 10 to 15 million bush- 
els. Carryover stocks this October, 
therefore, are considered no burden. 

The unofficial estimate is for a 
carryover in the neighborhood of 
10 to 12 million bushels. 

More light is needed on volume 
of edible oil exports, and size of 
the 1957 soybean crop. But no one 
in Washington is concerned at this 
stage about a surplus of beans. 

Allowance is made in official 
thinking for some increase in pro- 
duction over the August estimate 
of 428 million bushels on 22,804,000 
planted acres. At the same time, 
it is recognized that weather would 
have to be near ideal to produce 





yields comparable with those of a 
year ago. 

For all practical purposes, it is 
assumed here that the soybean sup- 
ply will be about the same as the 
supply last fall. This makes allow- 
ance for some overestimate of the 
1956 crop. 

The tentative estimate is for a 
soybean supply of around 440 million 
bushels. This assumes a carryover 
of 12 million added to the August 
estimate of the crop. 

Domestic disappearance of approx- 
imately 350 million bushels is ex- 
pected next year—a crush of around 
320 million and seed use at 30 mil- 
lion bushels. Export of beans is ex- 
pected to continue at an 80-million- 
bushel rate. 


Export Outlook 

Soybean exports for the year end- 
ing Sept. 30 are now put at 82 mil- 
lion bushels, a record total. The 
1956-57 crush is estimated at approx- 
imately 323 million bushels; use for 
seed at 30 million; carryover 12 
million. The gap of about 13 million 
bushels between these totals and the 
supply figure at start of the mar- 
keting year represents overestimate 
of the crop. 

Export of soybean and cottonseed 
oils again will be large in the com- 
ing marketing year, officials be- 
lieve, though not as large as in the 
year closing. 
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Washington Correspondent for 
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Availability of oils for export will 
be a little smaller. The August 
cottonseed crop estimate was about 
10% below last year. It would take 
close to 150 million pounds of other 
fats and oils to fill this gap. Carry- 
over stocks of fats and oils will be 
down some this year, though lard 
production is expected to be higher. 

Western Europe is said to be bet- 
ter off this year than last in terms 
of fats and oils need. Requirements 
from the United States are not ex- 
pected to be as great, though actual 
takings will depend on supplies in 
countries such as South Africa, 
which normally supply Europe. 

Some additional sales to satellite 
countries are expected. Latin Amer- 
ica is expected to need about the 
same volume, except for Argentina. 

China - Manchuria exported less 
than usual this marketing year. If 
there is any change in supplies from 
this area, an increase in exports is 
anticipated. 

There are said to be adequate 
funds for export of fats and oils 
from the P. L. 480 appropriation and 
others. However, it will take a little 
time, officials say, to clarify the ex- 
port picture. Buyers are cagier this 
year than before. Firm export re- 
quests at this state are few. Figures 
on size of the olive crop are still 
fuzzy. 

It’s understood that fats and oils 
will have a high priority in export 
programs this year. There is a feel- 
ing here that need to export fats 
and oils is greater than for some 
other commodities. Also such ex- 
ports can help build goodwill over- 
seas. 

Amounts are still uncertain. They 
depend on outcome of the olive oil 
crop in the Mediterranean Basin 
particularly, and to availability of 
funds. Indications so far are that 
the olive crop will be larger this 
year; that there will be some less 
need in this area than last. 

However, there is no fixed export 
program, and it can be taken for 
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granted that fats aud oils exports 
will be pushed. 

There is no dollar ceiling placed 
on fats and oils exports under the 
P. L. 480 program, offocials say, be- 
cause of the flexibility in the pro- 
gram. It is assumed at this stage, 
however, that total exports in the 
marketing year ahead will fall some- 
what short of the huge volume of 
1956-57. 


CCC Program 

USDA feels its program for sell- 
ing soybeans taken over in price 
support operations worked out so 
well this year it will repeat the pro- 
gram, if necessary, next summer. 

For all practical purposes, the 25 
million bushels of soybeans taken 
over in price support operations 
have been disposed of at prices for 
the most part above the minimums 
established. 

CCC reported 24,123,820 bushels 
sold through Aug. 6. Chicago office 
sales totalled 14,279,591 bushels; 
Minneapolis 8,325,181; Dallas 673,413; 
Kansas City 845,635. Most of the 
remaining odd lots of CCC beans 
were sold during August. 

Producers put 65.4 million bushels 
of soybeans under price support last 
year. Of this, 59,524,601 bushels 
were farm and warehouse stored 
loans, and 5,913,651 bushels pur- 
chase agreement. A big part of the 
loan beans were redeemed, and near- 
ly all of the purchase agreement 
beans were not delivered. 

During early June and late July 
sales ran 2¢ to 5¢ a bushel above 
the minimum CCC sales prices. Part 
of the sales were at close to mini- 
mum prices. 


Copra Tax 
President Eisenhower is expected 
to sign the bill to suspend the 3¢- 
a-pound tax on copra imports. 
The bill was tacked on as an 
amendment by Senator Frear of 
Delaware to a House-approved meas- 
ure providing for free importation 





of tanning extracts. The House later 
accepted the Senate amendment. 

The measure is essentially the 
same as that offered in the House 
by Congressman King of California. 
The King bill got bottled up in the 
House Rules Committee, however, 
and never got out. 

The bill would become effective 
Oct. 1 if signed by the President in 
September. The tax would be sus- 
pended until June 30, 1960. The tax 
has been running about $15 million 
a year. 


Freight Increase 

AN INCREASE of 9% in the basic 
freight rate on grain, grain prod- 
ucts including soybeans and vege- 





table oil shortenings was authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on Aug. 6. 

The increase, which is in addition 
to emergency increases of 5% to 7% 
previously granted, applies to East- 
ern, Western and Southern terri- 
tories and interterritorially between 
these territories. It is part of gen- 
eral increases granted by the Com- 
mission. 

Railroads had asked for a 15% 
general increase in freight rates in 
1956. The proposed increase was 
opposed by the American Soybean 
Association on the ground that it 
would bear heavily on the nation’s 
soybean producers who have been 
caught in a cost-price squeeze. 


- MARKET STREET - 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 
their classified advertising. If you have processing machinery, laboratory equip- 
ment, soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 


Rate 10c. per word per issue. Minimum insertion $2.00. 


WANTED: FLAKING AND CRACK- 
ing rolls, meal coolers and driers 
and rollermills. Soybean Digest, 
Box 319-J, Hudson, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—NEW OR USED 80600E 
or 806000H sewing machine heads, 
Whizzer conveyors, bagging scales 
and bins. Write Winborn, Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa. 

STEEL GRAIN BINS—18 FT. x 16 
ft. surplus government type steei 


bins, new, approximately 3,500 
bushels capacity, available for 
your surplus storage problems. 


For particulars write: Midwest 
Steel Products Co., 121B Railway 
Exchange Bldg., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 

NEW AND USED PORTABLE FEED 
mills. H. L. Myers, Route 3, Alli- 
ance, Ohio. Phone 7044. 

FOR SALE—ONE MODEL 200 
Campbell Grain drier and ac- 
cessories. Write Ursa Farmers 


Coop. Co. at Ursa, Ill., or Corn 
States Hybrid Service, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


FOR SALE—SEEDBURO STEIN- 
lite grain moisture tester, factory 
rebuilt, one year guarantee. Ex- 
clusive distributors Seedburo 
Equipment Co., 613 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

FOR SALE — 72-INCH FRENCH 
cookers, 10 x 42 three high crack- 
ing rolls, Anderson coolers, driers 
and Expellers, cake breakers, meal 
grinders, boilers, sewing machines. 


Jefferson City, Mo. 

FOR SALE— 75 4-INCH FLANGED 
plug cocks, 2-way, Durimet. 20 
3-inch stainless steel flanged tees. 
12-inch aluminum skate conveyor, 
new. Carl Nussbaum, Jr., 9907 

Highway, Louisville 19, 

- WOodland 9-4439, 


Preston 
Ky. Phones 
SPring 6-0071. 
DISPOSAL SALE—30 BRAND NEW 
roller mills, ballbearing, for crimp- 
ing, cracking; different sizes. 
Prices $90 to $750. Three new 
Beall degerminators. Noramgrex 
Co., Box 85, Malden 48, Mass. 
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EXPELLER TYPE 


Old Process 


Hawkeye Brand 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Golden Brown—Palatable—Nutty Flavor 


McKEE 
FEED & GRAIN CO. 


On the Mississippi River 





IOWA 
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YOU MAKE MORE PROFIT 






- 
Mi: 


You get more beans, more hay, and 
higher protein content with KALO 
than with ordinary inoculation. 













GEORGE LLOYD LEVIN 


REGISTERED P 


ROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


2395 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 


ST. PAUL 


14, MINNESOTA 


Midway 6-4495 


Consulting Engineer to the Soybean Industry 
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Wabash 2-7322 
TWX 623 





FEED COMPANY 
Broharsa 
of Soybean Oil Meal 


4010 Board of Trade Building 


LLIS 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


























A Sales Record of More Than 


15 MILLION 
SUPERIOR 


ELEVATOR CUPS 


DP-OK-CC-V 





For Better Results—Longer Life—More 


Capacity 


“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A 


Sideline’ 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 

















TANK TRUCK 


SOYBEAN OIL HAULING 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Hopper trucks for bulk soybean oil meal. 


STILLPASS TRANSIT CO. 


CONTRACT HAULERS 
Inter and Intra State Tank Truck Operators. Edible Oils 


4967 Spring Grove Avenue 


Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Mulberry 1-6162—1-6103 
If no answer call Grandview 1-5529 















IN THE MARKETS 


FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for May and June 
1957. Reported by Bureau of the Census (1,000 Ibs.) 


Primary materials: Factory production and consumption, and factory 
and warehouse stocks, June 1957—May 1957 (1,000 Ibs.) 


Factory Factory consump- Factory and ware- 
production tion house stocks 
June May June May June May 
1957 1957 1957 1957 30,1957 31,1957 
Cottonseed, crude . 53,599 *81,445 69,368 79,033 70,242 107,760 
Cottonseed, refined 65,405 74,543 105,878 106,940 205,214 245,087 


Peanut, crude? ... 4,086 *7,120 5,779 6,587 6,494 7,714 
Peanut, refined ..... 5,448 6,309 3,480 4,215 6,469 7,080 
Corn, crude ............ 23,139 23,817 24,592 23,424 14,035 13,948 
Corn, refined ........ . 22,875 21,850 20,568 21,257 7,504 7,068 


Soybean, crude ....271,970 289,605 251,126 230,533 180,480 195,853 
Soybean, refined ....238,089 217,495 235,912 213,302 98,325 101,845 


Hydrogenated vegetable oils— 


Edible: 
Cottonseed .... 31,330 32,178 24,745 30,815 17,718 16,277 
Soybean .......... 97,230 95,318 86,499 90,431 41,494 36,752 
Other .............. 7,206 7,929 4,450 4,953 3,843 3,610 
Inedible nee 2 2 1,780 1,943 1,985 1,870 
Margarine 98,088 116,196 (NA) (NA) 28,855 29,963 





*Revised. NA Not available. 1Data for stocks exclude quantities held 
by consuming factories. 2Not shown to avoid disclosure of figures for 
individual companies. 





Factory ption of vegetable oils, by uses, during June 1957 
Edible products inedible products 
Lubri- 
cants 
Paint and 
ond simi- Other 
Short- Marga- Other var- jar ined- 
ening rine edible Soap nish oils? ible2 
Cottonseed, 
refined ....11,632 1,486 1,854 3 167 
Soybean, 
crude ...... pes AG vie 21 388 sales 2,057 
Soybean, 
refined 33,738 6,379 3,639 7,030 36 = 7,583 
Foots, vege- 
table, raw 
and acidu- 
lated (100% 
| ee 2,126 226 598 1,672 


Hydrogenated vegetable oils, edible: 

Cottonseed 10,350 12,087 oii aa é eee ae 
Soybean ....30,430 54,674 1,375 a __ RRO: ae 
Other ........ 1,766 3 1,422 Fe ae seas?" . waked 
1 Includes quantities consumed in lubricants, greases, cutting oils, dielec- 
tric oils, core oils, brake fluids, and metal working. 2 Quantities con- 
sumed in linoleum and animal feeds are included in the above totals. 
Data for fats and oils consumed in chemicals and linoleum and oil- 
cloth, which were previously shown separately, are now included in 
“Other inedible’ while quantities consumed in core oils, cutting oils, 
brake fluids, dielectric oils and metal working, formerly included in this 
total are now classified in ‘Lubricants and other oils.’ 2 Not shown 
to avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies. 


Consumption of fats and oils in fat splitting 
1957 1 


Jan.-June Jan.-June 
Soapstocks June May Cumulative June Cumulative 
Vegetable foots.... 9,163 8,005 46,355 7,577 54,722 


Source—U. 5S. Census Bureau. 






MEAL, OIL EXPORTS. Exports of cottonseed and 
soybean oils from the United States in the first 9 months 
of the current marketing year totaled 1,079 million 
rounds, according to preliminary Census Bureau data. 
This was an increase of 13% from October-June ship- 
ments of last marketing year. 

June exports of cottonseed and soybean oils were 99 
million pounds, an increase of over 50% from May, but 
11% below June 1956. Exports of soybean oil, at 60 
million pounds, were equal to exports in May and 45% 
over June 1956. Exports of soybeans in June are esti- 
mated at 3.4 million bushels on the basis of inspection 
reports. This brings estimated October-June exports to 
68.5 million bushels, compared with 59.2 million a year 
ago. 

Total exports of cake and meal for the first 9 months 
of the current marketing year were 426,200 tons, a de- 
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What is a County Home Agent? 


The words “useful citizen”’ best describe this woman. From early 
morning, perhaps until midnight and later, she has one objective 
—to be of service to the farm community. Her task is demanding 
but her reward is great—the affection and respect of the farm 
people she serves. This is the County Home Agent. 


any a farm home isa little brighter 
because of her. That farm girl 

knows howto bake bread because 

of her. Some day that home nursing 
group may be saving lives because of her. 

The wonder of the County Home 
Agent is that she can know so much, 
seemingly be so many places at once, and 
keep up such an untiring pace. 

Hers is a life dedicated to others. We 
don’t know what salary she makes; but 
we do know that no salary is adequate 
recompense for the work she does, and 
that here is a person who does what she 
does for reasons other than salary. 

While we may only guess what makes 
a woman take up the demanding work of 
a County Home Agent, there is no ques- 
tion as to the value of that work. And 
there are others who serve agriculture in 
a similar manner—the country editor, 
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the rural minister, the country doctor, 
the county agent—the list is long. 
Backing up these people are still others 
who serve in different ways—creative 
processors such as Cargill, for instance. 
Like the County Home Agent, Cargill 
believes in service to the farm com- 
munity. You see, creative processing is 
a never-ending search for better markets 
for farm products and better products 
for the farm. These are goals that re- 
quire ceaseless laboratory work and the 
kind of dedicated service we have come 
to expect from the County Home Agent. 
The job of creative processing is a 
gigantic one. Consider that today more 
than 75% of the nation’s total farm crop 
is changed in form for industry and the 
consumer—changed by creative proc- 
essors such as Cargill. 
Creative processing is actually part of 


a team effort—the “team” consisting of 
the farmer and Cargill, as a creative 
processor. For more than 90 years this 
team has contributed much to America 
and the free farm economy. 

It is Cargill’s hope that it may con- 
tinue to occupy its No. 2 spot on the 
farmer-processor team for many years 
to come. Like the County Home Agent, 
we value this chance to be of service to 
the farm community. 


SO Years of 
Creative Processing 
of Farm Products 


CARGILIU 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write 
Cargill, Inc.,200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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Help When 
You Need It 







. GROWERS, processors and 


dealers who use the futures mar- 





kets to hedge their positions will find 





us ready to provide helpful service. We 






are members of all important commod- 





ity exchanges and our network of di- 





rect wires can mean fast, efficient exe- 





cution of your orders. 





If you have a problem, our repre- 





sentatives will be glad to talk over your 





position . . . and recommend a course 





to follow. 





Our Commodity Department pub- 





lishes a wealth of facts to keep you 






up-to-date on crop conditions, price 





trends and other information you need. 





For a copy of our latest commodity 





market bulletins, write or call — 







Commodity Department 











BACHE & CO. 
Members of All Leading 
Stock & Commodity Exchanges 
140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3 
Tel: Financial 6-4300 









Davin J. Harris Ropert L. RActin 
Frep W. FariRMAN 
Resident Partners 







MAIN OFFICE: 36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 













































crease of more than 25% from October-June 1956. Over 
85% of the total 9-month exports was soybean cake and 
meal. 
Cottonseed oil, soybean oil, oilcakes and meals: U.S. preliminary esti- 


mates of exports in June 1957 and October-June 1956-57 and 
actual exports, June 1956 and October-June 1955-56 


June October-June 
1957 1956-57 
Commodity Prelim- Prelim- 
1956 inary 1955-56 inary 
Million pounds 

Cottonseed oil, refined 30.0 99 199.9 58.9 
Cottonseed oil, refined and 

further processed 99 6 98.4 15.4 

Cottonseed oil, crude ee 29.0 202.8 282.4 

Total cottonseed oil 70.5 39.5 501.1 356.7 

Soybean oil, refined 2.9 23.2 50.4 63.4 


Soybean oil, refined and 


further processed 2S. 7.3 263.8 310.7 
Soybean oil, crude 13.3 29.0 39.1 348.5 
Total soybean oil 41.3 59.7 353.3 722.6 
Total cottonseed and 
soybean oil 111.8 99.2 854.4 1,079.3 
Thousand short tons 
Cottonseed cake and meal 2.5 e 149.5 26.0 
Linseed cake and medl .... 6.5 1 114.0 34.7 
Soybean cake and meal ...... 19.6 32.7 319.9 365.5 
Total cake and meal 28.6 32.8 583.4 426.2 


Compiled from official records of the Bureau of the Census. 


Title I, P.L. 480, July 1956-June 30, 1957, exports 


June 1957 July 1956-June 1957 
Metric Metric 
tons Unit Quantity tons Unit Quantity 
Cottonseed 
oil ofan Ib. 8,217,000 39,230 Ib. 86,488,000 
Soybean 
oil 19,891 Ib. 43,851,000 262,200 Ib. 578,051,000 


Foreign Agricultural Service. 


Soybeans: Imports into Japan, by source, averages 1925-29 and 
1934-38, annual 1949-56 (Million bushels) 
Average 
Source 1925- 1934- 
29 38 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
United 


States 1 1 5.8 3.5 198 60 180 %6.3 218 19.7 
China 14 213 7 2.9 a 1 6 1.7 7.5 6.1 
Brazil .. 1 1 1 1 1 1 a 7 iF 
Korea? 6.2 6 
Other 

sources 1.4 8 6 1.1 4 1 4 ] 5 


Total .23.0 227 7.1 7.55 114 6. 165 187 29.7 263 


1 |f any, included in other sources. 2 After 1938, if any, included in 
other sources. Foreign Agricultural Service. 


PRICES. Average prices for soybeans received by 
farmers, effective parity, and soybean rate, reported by 
Agricultural Marketing Service (dollars per bushel) 


Effec- Av. price National average 
Average farm price tive as percent price support 
parity of parity rate 
July June July July July 
15 15 15 15 15 1955 1956 1957 
1956 1957 1957 1957 1957 crop crop crop 
2.47 2.18 2.24 3.01 74 2.04 2.15 2.09 





Wholesale prices of fats, oils and oilseed meals, specified 
markets and periods. Fats and oils, per pound. 
1955-56 1956-57 
Mid- 
Oct. Jan. April July Oct. Jan. April July 
1955 1956 1956 1956 1956 1957 1957 1957 
ct. Ct. ct. Ct. Ct. ct. Ct. Ct. 
Butter, 92-score, 


Chicago 57.6 57.4 583 59.2 60.8 59.4 59.4 59.0 
Lard, tank carlots, 
Chicago ........ 10.7 B.  tom: JG4-- 122 . 149 28 es 


Cottonseed oil, crude, 
South East mills THREHAZ? 145130. .133° 145 2 140 
Soybean oil, crude, 


tank cars, Midwest 
GN Sinan OF tia: 46S 4235 123 44 124-180 


Oilseed Meals, per ton 2 
Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. 


Soybean meal, 44% 
protein, Chicago.. 66.70 61.85 64.20 66.15 57.10 61.20 56.90 58.50 


Soybean meal, 


44% protein, 
bulk, Decatur 56.00 51.00 53.00 54.80 45.70 49.90 45.50 47.00 


1 Bagged carlots except soybean meal at Decatur, which is bulk. 
Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 
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Soybean Dust Problems Solved 
by Sturtevant Air Separator 









i 
al 


RIGHT: Spencer Kellogg & Sons 

employee making classification ad- 

justment on Sturtevant Air Separator _vccneneeiitienmy, 
in operation at Bellevue, Ohio, soy- 
bean meal plant. Separator mini- 
mizes air-borne dust losses while 
removing hulls and classifying end 
product. 










LEFT: Two lead-off chutes at bottom 
of Sturtevant Air Separator in 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons plant. One 
chute in the closed circuit system 
sends to packaging all uniform size, 
dust-free meal while the other re- 
turns all undersize fines for pellet- 
izing. 

















Closed Circuit Air Separation 
Cuts Losses, Keeps Plant Cleaner, 
Improves End Product 











Dust — finer than 80 mesh — was accounting for 4 
to 5 percent of the soybean meal production at the 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons plant in Bellevue, Ohio. Much 
of this dust was disseminated into the air during process- 
ing, becoming a total loss. And such free dust made 
working conditions unpleasant, plant and storage sheds 
untidy in appearance. Also, the proportion of dust re- 
tained in the end product was an annoyance to farmers 
and ranchers. 

All of these problems have been solved by a Sturte- 
vant Air Separator operating in closed circuit with a 
pelletizing machine. The processed soybean meal goes 
through the Air Separator at the rate of about 85 tph. 
Particles representing dust and hulls go out the fines 
chute to the pelletizer. The pellets are then ground and 
re-circulated through the Air Separator at rates to 10 
tph, bringing the machine’s total capacity to 95 tph. 

The net result is that Spencer Kellogg & Sons now 
has cut dust loss to a minimum, no longer has any air- 
borne dust problems, and is producing a better standard- FINES 
ized, dust-free end product. Sturtevant, the pioneer in DISCHARGE — 
centrifugal air separation, has once again helped to 
solve a precision classification problem — and without 
an expensive, multi-unit installation. Write today for 
more information. Address: Sturtevant Mill Co., 144 
Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 


STURTEVANT 


Dry Processing Equipment 


The “OPEN-DOOR" to lower operating costs over more years 


CRUSHERS « GRINDERS + MICRON-GRINDERS * SEPARATORS 
BLENDERS * GRANULATORS * CONVEYORS «+ ELEVATORS 


































TAILINGS 


Vi DISCHARGE 

































THERE’S A STURTEVANT 
FOR EVERY CAPACITY 


No other single air separator can match 
Sturtevant’s 40 to 400 mesh classification 
range at rates up to 100 tph. . . . and tested 
record of increasing mill capacities from 25 to 
300% while lowering power consumption as 
much as 50% (when used in closed circuit 
with grinding mills). Nine models available, 
ranging from 3 to 18 ft. in diameter. Request 
Bulletin No. 087. 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


Soybeans are the great farm 
saver. 


They are the one crop on 
which farmers can bank for 


a fair price and ready cash. 


Over the years there has 
been a dependable market 
for every bushel grown. 
There never yet has been a 
surplus—even though grow- 
ers have increased produc- 
tion by as many as 100 mil- 
lion bushels in a single year 


Soybeans are now grown 
commercially on more than 
20 million acres in 33 states 
—~and the crop is still ex- 
panding! 


Soybeans ARE 
big business 


The Soybean Digest is the 
only channel through 
which you can reach this 
entire market. And you 
can do it at very low cost. 
For further information, 
Phone, wire or write: 


The Soybean Digest 
Hudson, Iowa 









“Soybeans, No. 1 Yellow: Average monthly price per bushel at Iilinois 
Country shipping points, 1951 to date (dollars) 
Oct. Nov. Dec J b 


Year an. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
1951-52 ..... 2.80 2.90 2.95 2.90 2.90 2.88 2.82 
1952-53 ...... 2.85 2.89 2.90 2.85 2.82 2.94 2.95 
1953-54 ...... 2.57 2.83 2.99 3.03 3.17 3.49 3.80 
1954-55 ....... 2.69 2.74 2.73 2.74 2.74 2.63 2.54 
1955-56 ...... 2.22 2.19 2.27 2.35 2.45 2.56 2.85 
1956-57 2.21 2.42 2.39 2.43 2.35 2.35 2.33 
Year May June July Aug. Sept. Avg. 
1951-52 2.92 3.17 3.22 o.25 2.98 297 
1952-53 2.87 2.76 2.56 255 2.47 2.78 
1953-54 3.63 3.66 3.70 3.55 2.72 3.26 
1954-55 2.46 2.42 2.36 2.39 2.84 2.56 
1955-56 3.10 2.97 2.54 2.40 2.18 251 
1956-57 2.29 2.26 2.34 


* Quotations are for No. 2 yellow soybeans for 1951-53 


STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’s commercial 
grain stocks reports for close of business on Friday or 


Saturday preceding date of report (1,000 bu.) 
July 23. July30 Aug.6 Aug. 13 Aug. 20 
U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at domestic markets 


Atlantic Coast .. Sa? 542 299 367 325 
Gulf Coast 665 1,002 1,049 1,306 835 
Northwestern and 

Upper Lake 1,681 2,103 2,290 1,876 2,370 
Lower Lake ccna 2,337 2,013 2,027 2,468 
East Central 332 422 374 256 278 
West Central 

Southwestern & Western 117 121 96 95 291 
Pacific Coast .. te 0 0 0 0 0 
Total current week 6,111 6,527 6,121 5,927 6,567 
Total year ago .............. 9,176 6,833 5,763 5,035 4,288 

U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at Canadian markets 
Total current week 4 4 4 91 40 
Total year ago fe 0 0 133 115 194 
Total North American commercial soybean stocks 

Current week 6,115 6,531 6,125 6,018 6,607 
Year ago 9,176 6,833 5,896 5,150 4,482 


Primary receipts (1,000 bu.) of soybeans at important interior 
points for week ending: 
July 19 July26 Aug.2 Aug. 9 Aug. 16 Aug. 23 
bes 322 367 584 1,068 690 478 


Chicago 
Duluth .... é ie ] ale 
Indianapolis 44 75 67 71 94 91 
Kansas City 130 314 251 224 113 51 
Milwaukee . 62 ‘ a) 
Minneapolis .... 207 189 249 142 28 80 
Omaha 65 47 51 12 5 22 
a ee 18 182 247 245 275 230 
Sioux City -.. ; 29 15 16 22 8 21 
St. Joseph ... os 6 7 15 13 19 18 
| a eae 2 6 3 6 8 4 
Toledo ......... ; ; 80 20 20 20 26 14 

PO i diettkicecrnss . ee 1,222 1,503 1,886 1,266 1,009 

OS eee 1,011 393 274 262 129 96 
Total Chicago 

soybean stocks 2,556 2,301 1,967 1,980 3,789 2,335 


INSPECTIONS. Soybeans inspected by grades and per- 
cent, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service. 
Oct.-July Oct.-July July June July 
Grade 1955-56 1956-57 1956 1957 1957 
1,000 bu. 2 1,000 bu. 2 1,000 bu. 1,000 bu. 1,000 bu. © 
4 


No. 1 .... 55,650 21 47,702 17 1,673 18 3,863 21 5,679 2 
No. 2 ....128,061 49 115,558 42 4,746 51 8,263 44 10,738 46 
No. 3 .... 53,084 20 61,233 22 1,910 20 3,577 19 3,743 16 
No. 4 .... 19,359 8 37.295 13 659 7 1,963 11 2,674 11 


Sample .. 5950 -2. 16727 .6 364. 4 918 5 i’ ee. 
Total ..262,104 100 278,515 100 9,352 100 18,584 100 23,616 100 


EXPORTS. Preliminary data on U.S. exports of soy- 
beans and soybean oil for June 1957, with comparable 
data for June 1950 and cumulative totals for the market- 
ing years 1955-56 and 1956-57, reported by Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


June October-June 
Unit 1956 1957 1955-56 1956-57 
Soybeans ........bu. 3,703,608 3,481,659 59,186,174 68,370,932 
Soybean oil: 
Crude Ib, 13,318,185 29,866,307 39,089,695 349,328,141 


Refined but not 
further pro- 
cessed ..........lb. 2,869,070 23,317,668 
Refined, deordor- 
ized and hydro- 
genated ........lb. 25,104,253 7,219,976 263,859,732 310,495,642 
Total beans and 
oil, oil equiv- 
alent basis ....\b. 81,957,124 98,632,567 1,003,186,819 1,474,062,442 
U.S. agricultural exports fiscal years 1956 and 1957 ($ million) 
Commodity 1956 1957 Percent change 
Vegetable oils, oilseeds .............--.-+ 410 450 + 10 


50,373,201 63,525,826 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 





In Equipment, too, It’s Performance That Counts! 
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For high quality 
products and 


e 
high recovery 
Part of Phillips extensive fractionating equipment for the production of 
of solvent — close specification hydrocarbon fractions. 











use PHiLLIPs 66 HEXANE 


Phillips solvents are specially refined to 
high standards of quality . . . no harmful 
contaminants to taint your finished product. 
Tight specifications insure uniform narrow 
boiling range . . . promote efficiency in your 
extraction operation. Phillips full scale pro- 
duction and fleet of tank cars assure you of 
a dependable supply when you need it! 
On-time delivery! Write, wire or phone to- 
day for full information. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY e Special Products Division 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma = Bartlesville 6600 
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Market 
Your Hogs 
2 Weeks 


Hogs from the Wayne _ 
Research Farm consistently |. “ 
top the Chicago market. s ' 
Hog Feeding benefits never before thought possible... now yours in 


Syncro-Zymic Wayne Hog Feeds, an exclusive Wayne Research development! 


In two years of extensive tests on thousands of hogs at the Wayne Research Farm, these Syncro- 
Zymic formulations (in comparison with very good hog rations) made records like these— 
e Faster gains that sent hogs to market e As much as $1.00 to $1.50 extra profit per hog 
2 weeks earlier. at market (depending on local grain prices). 


e Greater feed efficiency (as much as 10% @ More uniform weights. 


> less 
purchased feed and 24 bu. less corn per hog 


NO EXTRA COST: Syncro-Zymic benefits 
are in every bag of Wayne Hog Feeds— 
Tail Curlers, Pig Balancer, Hog Balancer, 
Brood Sow Supplement and all other 
Wayne Hog Feeds—at no extra cost to you. 


Wayne Researchers discovered that certain 
ratios of nutrients, properly geared to each 
other, put into more effective action the en- 
zymes in the bodies of pigs and hogs. They 
call this working together of nutrients and 
enzymes “‘Syncro-Zymic Activity.” Result: 
What Synero-Zymic Means to You far greater feed efficiency than ever before! 
Now yours exclusively in all Wayne Hog 
Feeds! 


The secret is in the right balance of nu- 
trients to make better use of body enzymes 


For earlier marketing, faster gain at lower cost, greater net 
profits...ask your Feed Dealer Now for NEW Syncro-Zymic 


ALLIED MILLS INC. Builders of Tomorrow’s Feeds 
Executive Offices: Chicago, Illinois 


... today 


Service Offices: Fort Wayne, Indiana 





